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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE BEGGAR'S FORTUNE. 


Tom SHEEnxE poured some more of the Jewess’s 
brandy into the two cups, fixed his eyes on 
Grules, and commenced to unfold the outline of 
his villainous plot at once. 

‘* Put these five facts together, Grules,” said 
Sheene, in a whisper, “and you'll get a fair 
notion at the start of what I mean to do.” 

“ Fire away, governor!” whispered Grules, 
whose usually idiotic expression of countenance 
had given place to one of greed and cunning. 
“ Fire away !” 

“ First. fact, my intellectual idiot,” said Tom 
Sheene. ‘Our young friend upstairs is ready 
todo exactly what I tell her todo. Second fact— 
our youhg friend upstairs seems when she sleeps 





“YOU SAID—‘ TRUST IN ME.’ 1 DO!’ ]) 
tobe dead—that is to say, her face becomes 
deadly pale, her limbs become deadly still, her 
breath becomes inaudible—do you twig ?” 

“Yes,” answered Grules, with a smothered 
laugh, “and I twig what’s coming.” 

** Guess !” said Tom. 

“No,” returned the other; “you go on, 
governor. All I say is this, I remembers where 
I written to you once or twice.” 

*T don’t understand you,” said Tom. 

“Well, ain’t you what they calls a life insur- 
ance clerk, governor ?” 

« Yes, I am.” 

« That'll be all right. 
Grules, significantly. 

« By ’ exclaimed Tom, in some surprise, 
“ you’re a cleverer chap than I took you to be.” 

‘I knows my book. Go on, governor!” 

“Third fact, then,” said Sheene. “I hold a 
responsible position ina leading insurance office. 
Fourth—I have for friend a much respected 
doctor, who would do anything I asked him; 
and the fifth fact is, that I have an intelligent 
scoundrel, who is thought to be a fool (which is 
an extra advantage), who is ready to do all the 
dirty work that may arise for the sake of 
£s. f Put them together. What do you make 
it, eh ?” 

“It’s very pretty,” said Grules, after a short 


Go on, governor,” said 
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pause, rubbing his great, dirty hands together ; 
“ but I don’t see yet what you wants with me.” 

‘And you think me foolish to put you up to 
this little game of mine, eh?” 

“Well, rather green it seems; too green to 
be real green, a-coming from you.” 

“My worthy, simple-minded friend,” said 
Tom, “if I could get you to do what I want you 
to do without letting you into the secret, you 
may take your oath I should. Unluckily, I 
can’t. Would you like me to put my little game 
to you more plainly ?” 

“ Yes,” said Grules, whose tone to Sheene was 
gradually becoming more and more familiar. 

“Right,” said Tom. “I marry the girl up- 
stairs, giving her a false name for the occasion, 
and I hint at the office thatI’m going to be 
spliced. I insure her life there for a small sum 
—say five hundred. They will accept her life 
with very little inquiry. On the strength of 
their accepting it, other companies will jump at 
the chance of doing the same at larger sums.” 

“ Perhaps, governor.” 

“There's no perhaps about it. I know the 
business,” said Sheene. “I have all the details 
here”—touching his forehead. “That part of 
the affair can’t fall through. They will accept 
the risk, and they will have no suspicion.” 

“Well?” 
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« After a bit, my poor wife falls ill; she grows 
worse and worse,”’ whispered Tom Sheene, wisk- 
ing the beggar were not quite so sharp, and 
inwardly cursing the necessity of having to tell 
him all; “ she dies.” 

Grules interrupted by taking his feet from 
the chair, leaning across the table, and saying 
one word of interrogation : 

“ Really ?” 

“Good God, no!” said Sheene, earnestly. 
« Recall the second fact—the death-like sleep.” 

The beggar resumed his position and grinned 
at his companion in an odd manner—Sheene 
fancied in a contemptuous manner, 

“Go on, governor!” 

“The doctor who was supposed to hare 
attended her has gone abroad, I say to my friend 
(fact, number four), or is not get-at-able, or 
anything, but he has left behind him a private 
note to me, in which he gives aname to my poor 
wife’s illness.” 

« Well ?” 

«“Nevet mind how,” said Sheeme; “I knew 
how. My friend, the doctor, sees lying 
dead, as he thinks 

* And finds——” s 

““No, he doesn’t,” answered Sheeme. “He 
does nothing but what I want him to do. He 
believes her to be dead, and he fernishee me 
with a certificate of her death. Newer mind the 
little things. 
the affair can’t fail. Why, look here, man!” he 
added, with a sudden burst of wicked joy, “the 
secretary, sir—the secretary of ‘the biggest im- 
surance company of the lot—out of a 
feeling to me, follows her to the grave. 
will that look ? Suspicious, I don*tthink?’ 

The beggar grinned again. 

*« And wno’s the undertaker ?” he asked. 

« You,” answered Sheene, decisively. 

Grules laughed, then rubbed his bands, then 
shook his ugly head. 

« Tr’swwery pretty,” he said, “ very pretty ; but 
it’s too pretty. As you got it there, it’s so 
pretty and clever that it’s bound to smash !” 

« That’s not your business. Are you game to 
help me om good terma, with a mice little life 
annuity after it’s over for your silence ?” 

“I'm ready enonsn,” said Grules; “but I tell 


you it’s too 

And he his pipe, put it between his 
teeth, and f to light it. Tom Sheene 
looked at him very intently—it was evident to 
him, from the man’s words and manner, that he 
had something of importance to say, and that 
he hesitated to say it. It was painfully evident 
to Tcm Sheene that the beggar’s brains were, 
in their way, as finely mathematieal as his own. 
He had seen directly he spoke with Geules for 
the first time that Grules, instead of being, as 
his profession sometimes compelled him to pre- 
tend to be, an idiot, was, although thoroughly 
uneducated, unusually intelligent and unusually 
unscrupulous. He wanted an intelligent and 
unscrupulous man, and go he had hired the 
begear’s services, and, knowing that he would 
be extremely useful, had now confided the story 
of his plot to him. He had caleulated that the 
beggar was clever enough to serve his purposes 
well, and that when the time came, and he had 
no further use for him, that the beggar could 
easily be got rid of. He did not think so now. 
He already regretted having placed himself in 
Grules” power, but he knew that he had gone 
too far to throw him over without hurting him- 
self. 

“May I speak straight and plain, governor?” 
said Grules, after some moments’ silence. 

“Yes. Go on. What have you to say? 
What do you objeet to?” 

*T objects to having your own undertaker,” 
said the maa. “TI objects to risking whether 
you can keep the doctor bloke from looking at 
her close. I don’t care what you says—it’s a 
risk. He’d spot it a mile off, if he knew his 
trade. That’s all I says.” 

“ You’re a fool, after all, Grulés,’”” returned 
Sheene, “and go against your own interests.” 

« Not me!” 

«But you do,” answered Tom. 
don’t have a false undertaker. 
mad. I must have one.” 


You say, 
You must be 


Take my word for it, that’ part of 





Grules shook his head. 

«“Why, man,” said Tom, “ can’t-you see this ? 
Suppose I blind a real undertaker to my game, 
what use have I for you, beyond trivial things 
that I could do as well myself? Let’s hear 
what you’ve got to say, by all means, though 
you’re an ass, or you wouldn’t recommend my 
doing away with the one part of the business 
that puts money in your own pockets.” 

“No! I ain’t a ass,” said Grules, quietly ; 
‘and I can be of more use to you than you 
think for.” 

“« How ?” 

“This here premiums, and marriage, and all 
the rest of it’ll be a cashy affair, won’t it ?” 

**-Yes.” 

“ Have you got quite enough tocarry on with, 
governor ?” 

“No, scarcely.” 

“ Right you are,” said Grules. “T’ll sink my 
fortune in the game. I’ll lend you three hundred 
and seventy pound.” 


}. “You!” exclaimed Sheene, in surprise. 


“That's it,” returned the beggar. ‘One way 
amd another I managed to scrape that little sum 
tegether. I ain’t been idiot and » and 
Pthem dedges, all my life for nothing. Tu 


a thing as I can doas quick as 
ike—I can get back to Pondcoust assoon as 


“tell 
you 
cam spare me 

« Why go there ?” 

*’Cause my cutting just at thetimewiien she 
eut may look fishy. I'll take my oath someon 
*em thinks I had a hand in it.” 

“They will question you.” 

“Course they will,” said Grules. “And I 
shall be afeard, and tell’em all-aboutit. Y. 
cam make up the story, you know.” ‘ 

“Good! You’ll put ’em on the wrong stent?” 

«T think so,” said Grules, with a laugh. 

“ Grules,” said Sheene, “you are too valu- 
able to be lost. Stick to me, and I’lt make a 
gentleman of, you. Blow upon me, and I'll cut 

ur f 
ar You.takes me and my capital in as junipr 
partmer, then, governor—say a eighth of the 
clean ts. I’m worth it, make no error! 
You’re too d——d clever to gat on alone. No 
offence! Do you take meon? Yesorno?”’ 

Tom Sheene considered for a few moments, 
This man, with his cunning and his money, 
would be a grand assistance, he thongit.. His 
silence would be secured directly he sank his 
money in the affair, and made his imterests 
identical with Tom’s. 

“* Well, governor; yes or no ” 

“ Yes,” i 4 

“A good bargain for both on us,” said Grules. 
“ Here’s to it !” 

And the two men emptied the cups of brandy, 
and then Tom half refilled them once more. 

There was still something in the beegar’s 
manner that baffled Tom Sheene’s comprehen- 
sion. The man was concealing some thought 
from him, he fancied; was keeping something 
back. 

For some moments they smoked in silence. 
Sheene noticed for the first tine during those 
moments that the lovely light of morning had 
appeared while they had beentalking. There 
was no occasion for the paraffin lamp. Sheene 
leant back in his chair, lazily, and, putting his 
hands over his shoulders, pulled aside the faded 
window curtains of the back parlour, and 
admitted, unobstructed, the cold, mysterious 
light of the new-born day. 

He lowered the flame of the paraffin lamp. 

« What the devil did you mean,” he said, “ by 
saying just now that it was too pretty ? Did you 
mean anything by it?” 

* Yes,” answered the beggar, with a strangely 
ugly smile, which made Sheene think (and 
rightly, that the man’s reason for saying it was 
“too pretty,” was the one thing of importance 
that ne had been keeping back. 

«* What did you mean ?”’ 

Without answering, Grules left his chair, 
walied noiselessly to the parlour door, opened 
it, and listened and looked up and down the 
passage and the stairs. Satisfied that no one 
was there, he closed and locked the door, and 
returned to his seat opposite Sheene. 


” 
. 





** What’sbehind us?” Grules witispered; “a 
yard?” - 
Who should be there? What are you 
afraid of ?” 

“‘ Nothing,” answered Grules. ‘Are you?” 

«* What the devil do you mean ?” said Sheene, 
impatiently. 

The beggar put his elbows on the table, and 
leant forward, so that his hideous face was within 
a few inches of Sheene’s face. Sheene drew 
back alittle, for, with that penetrating morning 
light full on it, the beggar’s face was intensely 
horrible. There was, too, a strange expression 
in his eyes that was simply diabolical. His face 
then more than justified Miss Witchwood’s 
opinion of kim—I believe he would do any- 
thing. It is dreadful to reflect on; but I am 
afraid there are some creatures in the world who 
are entirely and irrevocably bad. If there be 
such creatures, he is one of them !” 

“ What an ugly beast you are !” said Sheene ; 
and almost involuntarily he raised the flame of 
the paraffin lamp and killed the mysterious 
morning light. “Goon. Why did you say it’s 
too pretty ?” 

“Tf I wanted to take the corkoutof that there 
bottle,” said Grules, in an earnest whisper, “I 
should do it with my finger andthumb. If I 
stood on my nut on the ground, and took the 
cork out with my toes, that ’ud be cleverer and 
smarter, wouldn’t it ? but what ’ud be the good 
of doing it that way? None. Things ought to 
be done in the shortest, quickest way. ‘That’s 
proper, ain’t it?” 

Yes. Cut along.” 

‘* No offence, governor,” he went onj still in 
an earnest whisper, and still with his face close 
bto Sheene’s. “ But I’m thinking you’me one of 
them coves as likes to best in aroundahont way. 
You likes to humbug pretty and smart. You're 
too clever. Your little game wants OF 
i#ll be more bother than it’s worth’ Basy t 
blind a undertaker if Ldon’t do the jou? Very. 
Basy for me to do the job? Very, Yow'll 
teak there, governor, if. you don’t g@ by me, 
rand I tell you so. Easy to hide the yet woman 
when’s she supposed to be dead and alll, I don’t 
think. Very pretty fora FM pray but 

mot A 1 for real business. ~ ge om, or do 
yon fall to it P 5 a 

“No, d——m you. Go om, and cut it 
shirt !”” 

“The young woman lwoks like dend when 
palme’s sleeping, you says,” said the beggar. 
“ Zhat’s very good, ’cause, if it hadm’t been for 
that, you wouldn’t thought about it af all; but 
there, let it drop. You might as well! had some 
other girl, as I sees it, only she’s got advantages 
as other girls ain’t. She’s obedient,. gentecl, 
half cracked and pretty healthy, Is’pose. Use 
her, but cut the sleeping dodge—that’s the 
straight tip from me!” 

“What the devil are you driving at ?” 

“ Governor,” he whispered, in a, still more 
earnest and lowered tone, “are you cleamsure of 
the doctor’s certificate, without his prying into 
the concern ?” 

Te.” 

«Then I says one word only to you, gover- 
nor ?” 

** What word ?” 

The beggar put his lips to Tom Sheenc’s 


ar. 
«What word ?” repeated Sheene. 
“ Strychnine !” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WOQING. 


Eve Erworrna was not actually unhappy. 
Her present mysterious surroundings did not 
terrify, but rather charmed her. The obscurity 
of herfuture fascinated her. She derived a joy 
from the mere fact that she was hiding—that no 
one but the inmates of that wretched house knew 
her whereabouts. 

She could not sleep, however; for closing her 
eyes did not shut out the mental picture of her 
aunt’s agony; “Yet,” thought Eve, “that 
| suffering now leads to her happiness, and all 
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my anxiety is that it should be established 
quickly.” 

‘I see her!” she whispered to herself, softly. 
« She cries for me. Godrey bids her i hope. God- 
rey’s dear lips touch hers, my dearest one’s. She 
cannot suffer when he consoles. Nothing now 
stands between them and their love. Thank 
Heaven, they will be happy soon !” 

Shortly before ten o’clock the Jewess entered 
Eve’s room and assisted her in dressing (for Eve 
was much fatigued in body), and talked with her 
in a somewhat more woman-like manner than 
she usually did. There was a nice little break- 
fast waiting for her, the Jewess told Eve, in her 
(the Jewess’s) best room, “the first floor front,” 
where she would not be disturbed, and where 
she could do exactly as she pleased. 

“I would like you to breakfast with me, 
ma’am,” Eve said, “if you will be so kind. I 
am so lonely.” 

The Jewess consented rather reluctantly, and 
then led Miss Elworth into the front room, which 
also had the odour of paraffin oil. 

There was a little picture, by a French artist, 
hanging on the wall, which the Jewess took down 
when Eve’s back was turned, and carried away 
with her when she went downstairs to fetch the 
breakfast. 

In a few minutes the Jewess returned with the 
breakfast and a message from Tom Sheene. 

“ The gentleman says,” she said to Eve, “ that 
he will come up.and see you when you have had 
your breakfast, my dear, but on no account are 
you to hurry yourself.” 

They breakfasted tocether. The Jewess, by 
dint of extreme caution, succeeded in keeping 
all objectionable phrases and topics away from 
her conversation, whieh was no small feat for her 


toaccomplish. Theoretically, the Jewess held’ 


all young ladies like Miss Elworth in utter con- 
tempt; but, then, she had had little actual 
experience of them. Eve’s innocence rekindled 
the small, dried-up particle of her womanhood. 

After breakfast she cleared away the things, 
und went into the back parlour to tell Sheene 
that the young lady was ready to receive him. 

To her astonishment, she found that Grules 
was not there, although he had been taking 
breakfast with Tom a few minutes since. 

« Halloa!” said the stout Jewess. ‘‘ Where’s 
your beautiful friend ?”’ 

“Gone,” said Sheene. 

** Ain’t he coming back ?” 

“Ker 

Grules had been despatched with a plausible 
batch of falsehoods back to Pondcourt. 

Tom Sheene went upstairs to Eve. He took 

her hand with apparent kindness, and asked her 
few trivial questions as to whether she had 
slept well, and so on. 

Eve noticed, while he was asking these trivial 
enestions, that he did not, as hitherto, fix his 
eyes on her, but rather seemed to avoid them. 

“Sit down, Miss Elworth!” he said, pointing 
to a sofa, “ while I consider——” 

He stopped, paced the room restlessly, and 

then sat by her side. 

“My dear Miss Elworth,” he said, hesita- 
ngly, “ has it never seemed strange to you that 
; whoam almost a stranger to you and your 

‘amily, should take so much trouble on your 
ecount P” 

“ No!’ she answered, suddenly. ‘It does, now 
that you speak of it, but it has not seemed 
Strange till now. I never thought of that. I 
nelieved what you told me. You said—‘ Trust 
nme! Idid. Ide.” 

“Can you see why I desired—and have made 
such strong efforts already—to bring about the 

1appiness of Mr. Overside and your aunt? 
‘nink !” 

He spoke to hermost earnestly, yet he did not 
ook her full in the eyes, which was strange, for 
ve knew that hisown possessed some power over 

her, 

“*T cannot tell,” she answered. 

“Carry your memory back to that night when 
I first enlichtened you,” he said. 

“Yes. There isno need. I remember it so 


very, very well,” she answered, quietly. 
“Can you remember saying. 
is my happiness’ ?” he asked. 


* Their happiness 





** Perfectly !” 

“TI knew that,” he said, still hesitatingly, 
** before I came to Pondcourt House the second 
time. All that I have done, and all that I 
intend to do, is for your happiness.” 

“TI understand that, Mr. Sheene,” she re- 
turned, meekly. ‘“ You have been very good to 
me, I know; but I cannot understand why you 
should be so good at so very much trouble to 
yourself.” 

« Shall I tell you, Miss Elworth ?” 

«Tf you will,” 
hands on her lap, but seeming to be quite indif- 
ferent whether he told her or not. 

**T could not bear,” said Sheene, earnestly, 
“to think of you, with all your youth and 
beauty, languishing away with love for a man 
who cared nothing for you !” 

Eve blushed, and placed her white hands over 
her face. 

“ Don’t—pray don’t recall that, unless it is 
necessary,” she said, piteously. 

“That that man should pity you,” Sheene 
went on; “that he and your good aunt should, 
with the best of intentions, deceive you, and keep 
from your knowledge that one great fact, that 
your love for Overside, apart from the misery it 
inflicted on you, was also the mutual sorrow of 
their own existence; that you, who are so gene- 
rous and unselfish, should stand between the 
happiness of the two beings for whose welfare 
you would willingly part with your life, were 
one and all tortures to me. I pondered on your 
position. It maddened me.” 

“As it maddens me now,” she said, without 
removing her hands, ** to hear you recall it!” 

**Miss Elworth,” he said, “‘ was I right to 
lignten the darkness that surrounded you?” 

wee Oh, yes.’ 

«But for me, you would perhaps never have 
known the sacrifice that was being made for 
you. Do you forgive me for telling it to you— 
roughly and rudely as I was forced to tell it?” 

“Forgive!” she said. ‘“Tnere is nothing to 
forgive. You have done everyting for me, Mr. 
Sheene—you have given me their happiness. I 
am grateful—very, very grateful.” 

« Do you see now why your happiness is so 
dear to me?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“No!” 

«You left Pondcourt,” he said, slowly, put- 
ting his hands on her wrists, and so gently 
removing her hands from her face, and then for 
the first time during the interview looking into 
her eyes, though with an unsteady flinching 
gaze that was almost suggestive of shame. 

« You left Pondcourt,” he said, “‘ because you 
love THem. Miss Elworth, you understand the 
power of love. I lightened the darkness that 
surrounded you, and took you from Pondcourt, 
because I love you.” 

She stared at him in utter astonishment, but 
said nothing for a few moments. His declara- 
tion brought no blush to her cheek. 

“Is this reality?” she said at last, very 
softly. 

He caught hold of her hands, and answered, 
Yes |” ‘ 

“We are in London? You are Mr. Sheene ? 
I am here for the good of Godrey and my 
aunt ?” 

Tas 

* What do you mean by saying you love me ?” 
she asked. ‘ Do you mean that you love meas 
we are taught to love all our fellow-creatures, 
or that you love me in the way that I love Mr. 
Overside ? ” 

“In the way that you love Mr. Oveftside,” he 
replied, in earnestly whispered tones; “ only 
more dearly, more strongly.” 

She shook her head ; then, for the first. time 
since she had left her home, she smiled. 

“TI cannot return your love, Mr. Sneene,” she 
said, gently. 

“No, not yet, Miss Elworth,” he said, “ but 
perhaps when you know better how great my 
love is for you—when you come to see that tak- 
ing pity on me establishes their happiness, per- 
haps you will. Eve, I want to make you my 


she answered, crossing her | 








wife! There is no pity prompting that offer— 
there is nothing but unbounded love !” | 
He spoke those words ina deeply impassioned ! 


¢ 


you? 


tone, and again sought her eyes, but she gazed 
straight before her, “with a blush suffusing her 
face and neck, a sweet smile dancing round i her 
mouth, and a brightly joyous ligat in her 
thoughtful eyes. 


He watched her, silently, for a few seconds, 
unable to understand the cause that made her 
face so radiant. It was a very simple cause. 
His words of love, the first she had ever heard 
from man, entranced her. She deluded herself 
of her own free will and with little difficulty 
Sne had dreamed such words (only in her 
dreams they had been more sweetly uttered) as 
coming from Godrey, To her, ignorant almost 
of such a passion’s bare existence, until she had 
known Godrey—Godrey was love. She could 
not separate the two ideas. All that concerned 
the passion of love was eloquent to her strange 
mind of Godrey Overside. 

His words entranced her, as she sat there 
thinking of them, and repeating them. She 
knew that he was Mr. Sheene; she knew that 
it was Mr. Sheene’s love that had been spoken 
of ; that it was Mr. Sheene’s name that she had 
been asked to share; yet his words bewitched 
her, for to her they only conveyed one ecstazic 
idea; to her they whispered, in a heaven-likxe 
voice, one name—the name of Godrey. 

During those few moments she was sublimely 
beautiful. Had not Sheene been already too far 
devoured by absolute selfishness, he might have 
really loved poor Miss Elworth then. 

She was the first to break the silence. 

«TI cannot marry you,” she said, still loosing 
straigut before her, “ if I do not love you.” 

«But you will love me in time, Eve,” ie 
whispered, placing his arm round her waist. 
“Tell me—do you not feel that if you were 
married to Mr. Overside your great love for nim 
would soon turn his indifference into great love 
for you?” 

“ Yes, 
though t so.” 

“Does not that apply with eaual force to my 
case, Eve ?” he asked, tenderly. 

“« Perhaps,” she faltered. 

“You know that your good aunt must now be 
suffering the greatest misery, do you not ?” 

«“ Yes,” she said; but although she said that 
one word sadly, her face still bore a smile. 

“She has no idea where you are,” he said. 
“She doubtless concludes that in a mad fit you 
have destroyed yourself, She must retain that 
false conclusion.” 

“Why ?” 

“Ts she likely to marry Overside, if she knows 
that you, my darling, are alive, and likely at 
any moment to return to her?” 

* No!” 

He pressed her to him. 

“You want her to marry Overside?’’ he 
asked. 

** Oh, yes!” she answered. 

«And you wisn their happiness to be com- 








she said, brightly, “I have ofien 


“‘plete—thorough ?” 


p? 


« Heaven knows I do, Mr. Sheene! 

« How can their happiness be complete, as 
you wish it to be,” he asked, “if they moura 
you as dead ?” 

“Tt cannot be. 
a sigh. 

« But supposing,” he went on, slowly, “ you 
were to appear before them, with your hand in 
mine, saying, ‘My love for Mr. Overside was a 
delusion. I left Pondcourt House in order to 
marry the man whom [ really love.’ (And re- 
member, dearest Eve, you have already confessed 
that my loving you would end in time in your 
loving me). ‘Iam married to Mr. Sheene here. 
Ilove him! Iam happy! Would their happi- 
ness be completed then? Should we all live 
together, bound by love, a life of joy ? Th 
of it, Eve. You have granted the probability 
of your being happy as my wife—in time. 
Think of it. Picture the results, and then an- 
swer me, yes or no!” 

She turned her face towards him. 

« You think that in time I shall learn to love 
” she asked. 

“Thoveit. Yes.” 
“nat, married to you, Mr. Sheene, I 


I see that,” she replied, with 


should 
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cease to love Godrey? Do you really think 
that ? On your soul, do you think that?” 

«Tam sure of it, Eve.” 

An expression of delirious joy shone on her 
fair face, She gave a deep sigh of relief, and 
clasped her little hands together. He kissed 
ber hands, and-pulled her closer to him. 

“Ts it a bright picture?” he whispered. “Is 
the result of marrying me dark or bright ?” 

« Bricht !’ she exclaimed: ‘I see all clearly. 
I see that we shall all be happy in the future.” 

His face blanched a little, as she said that, in 
her artless, spontaneous way. He touched her 
lips with his own, and whispered : 

“My dearest Eve, do you consent to take this 
step which is to give happiness to us all? Will 
vou be my wife, dearest ?”’ 

He kissed her before she could answer him, 
and simultaneously a shudder ran through her 
frame. 

She laughed that strange, light, infectious, 
fay-like laugh of hers, and answered him: 

«Yes, Mr. Sheene,” she said, ‘‘I will be your 
wife !” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


**t BELIEVE THE IDIOT HAS MADE A MULL 
OF IT.” 


Tom SHEENE was delighted that he had 
gained Miss Elworth’s consent to become his 
wife; but he was not at all surprised at his suc- 
cess. 

He bad expected her consent. 

Having without proof and with small diffi- 
culty made her implicitly believe the funda- 
mental lie of his scheme, namely, that perfect 
Miss Witchwood was desperately in love with 
imperfect Mr. Overside, he had fairly argued 
that he had the power to make her believe what- 
ever he pleased, even the evident falsehoods 
that he loved her, and that marriage with him 
meant happiness for them all. 

The next important step was to elude the in- 
quiries which he knew would be actively pro- 
secuted by Miss Witchwood, by diverting them 
from the right direction. To that end, Grules 
had been sent back to Pondcourt with these 
instructions :— 

Grules, in his character of idiot, was to put 


himself in the way of being questioned. At | 
| the letter, had said : 


first he was to declare that he knew nothing of 
the young lady’s flight; but, on being bribed 
or threatened, was eventually to tell his ques- 
tioner that, about a month since, a tall, slim, 
fair gentleman, whose name he did not know, 
and whom he had never seen before, had 
accosted him in High Street, Pondcourt, given 
him half a sovereign and a letter, requested him 
to deliver the latter secretly into the hands of 
the youngest of the ladies at Pondcourt House, 
and to keep the answer that she would give him 
carefully until he (the gentleman) accosted him 
again, 

Three days after this—so the story was torun 
—Grules had had an opportunity of giving the 
letter to Miss Elworth while she was walking in 
the grounds. She had read it, and written her 
answer on the back of the letter in pencil. 
Grules had not read her answer because he could 
not read. After giving him the letter, she had 
rushed from the summer-house in which Grules 
had been watching for her back to Pondcourt 
House as if she were mad. Grules could not tell 
the day of the month on which this had occurred; 
but he knew that it was on a Monday. 

Recalling the circumstances of Miss Elworth’s 
real encounter with Grules by the summer- 
house, the devilish cunning of this portion of 
the story becomes apparent. It was calculated 
to strike Miss Witchwood as being strictly true, 
and sie, believing that portion of the story, 
would be likely to give credence to the re- 
mainder. 

The next day Grules had met the gentleman 
near the Pondcourt railway station, given him 
the letter, and received from him another half- 
sovereign. The gentleman had then entered 
tne railway station, and, Grules believed, had 





gone to London by the train which came up a 
minute afterwards. 

Grules had not again seen the tall, slim, fair 
gentleman until the evening previous to Miss 
Elworth’s flight. On that evening the mys- 
terious gentleman had accosted him in the fields, 
as he (Grules) was returning to Pondcourt from 
Little Wellmarket. On that occasion the gen- 
tleman had given him another letter and some 
more money, with certain instructions, which 
Grules had obeyed. Following these instruc- 
tions, he had climbed over the wooden fence of 
the grounds and made for the library window, 
at which he had knocked three times. 

Miss Elworth had opened it. She had evi- 
dently expected him. He had given her the 
gentleman’s letter, to which she had given 
this answer, verbally: “Iam ready. Be at the 
library window at half-past nine to-morrow 
evening.” 

He had delivered her message to the gentile- 
man, who had waited in the road for him. The 
gentleman had then said: 

«Beat the library window to-morrow night 
at half-past nine. Do exactly what the young 
lady tells you to do, and I will reward you 
well.” 

Being in a state of abject poverty, and believ- 
ing that he was simply aiding the gentleman to 
marry a young lady who was evidently very 
willing to become his wife, he had consented to 
do as the gentleman had ordered him. 

He -had presented himself at the library 
window at the appointed hour. The young lady 
had jumped therefrom immediately, and ordered 
him to take her to the Little Wellmarket station, 
which he had done. The young lady had ap- 
peared to be extremely happy and anxious that 
they should not be overtaken. 

Arrived at the station, the young lady had 
taken a first-class return ticket to the town that 
was about thirty-five miles from Pondcourt, and 
had given him some money, out of which, by her 
request, he had taken for himself a third-class 
single ticket to London. 

On the platform she had said to him : 

“You will go to London. The gentleman will 
meet you at the Paddington railway station. 
Give him that letter, and hold your tongue.” 

They had travelled by the same train, but he 
had not noticed whether she nad alighted at the 
town for which she had booked. The gentleman 
had met him at Paddington, and after reading 


“T cannot meet her myself. She will arrive 
here about noon with luggage. You must meet, 
her and bring her straight on to the Charing 
Cross railway station, where I shall be waiting, 
and ready to take her to Paris.” 

The gentleman had then left him. He had 
wandered about the neighbourhood of Padding- 
ton until noon, when the young lady, with three 
large boxes, had arrived. He had delivered the 
gentleman’s message, and then, with the young 
lady and the luggage, had got into a cab and 
proceeded to the Charing Cross railway station. 

The gentleman had met them there. The 
meeting between the young lady and the gen- 
tleman had been most affectionate. They had 
kissed. She had not mentioned his name. 

Ten minutes afterwards he had received a 
ten-pound note from the gentleman, and seen 
him and Miss Elworth depart in a first-class 
carriage for Paris. 

That was the story so artfully constructed by 
Sheene and Grules, on the former’s theory that 
truth mingled with fiction is very like pure, un- 
adulterated truth. 

To return to Tom Sheene. 

After gaining Miss Elworth’s consent to be 
his wife, he left the room, and went downstairs 
in the liveliest of spirits to the stout Jewess. 

“Tam going to leave you for a short time,” 
he said. “Take care of our young friend till 
to-morrow, when I shall return. If Grules, ora 
letter, or a telegram turns up in the mean time, 
let me know by sending to Walworth your 
saintly-looking yob at once. Simply tell him to 
say I’m wanted. See?” 

** All right!” said the Jewess. 

** My love to Grules, if he turns up before me, 





and he is not to stir from here till I come to 
him.” 

Sheene left the second-hand clothes shop at 
once, and proceeded to the “ Apteryx,’’ where 
he told one of his fellow-clerks that he had 
‘popped the questionan hourago.” The clerk 
told another clerk, who whispered it to anotker, 
which produced some “chaff” against Tom 
Sheene, who left the office at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and proceeded rather nervously to 
his lodgings in Walworth. 

He was particularly anxious about Godrey’s 
movements, for he thought it very likely that 
Godrey would take an active part in the prose- 
cution of Miss Witchwood’s inquiries. The 
landlady told him that Mr. Overside had not 
returned from Pondcourt. 

He went in, sat down, smoked, and waited. 
No Godrey. No boy fromthe Jewess. He grew 
uneasy at not receiving a message of some sort 
from Grules as to the failure pr success of the 
story, nor did he like Godrey’s absence, for it 
convinced him that Godrey was engaged in the 
search for Eve, and Sheene had now a somewhat 
high opinion of Godrey’s brains. 

**T wish Overside were here !’” he muttered to 
a “though I may find it hard to blind 

im.” 

At eleven o’clock that night he called on the 
Jewess. 

Miss Elworth was in bed, she told him, his 
beautiful friend had not turned up, and no letter 
nor telegram had arrived. 

He returned to Walworth and spent a rather 
restless night. Sunday morning and afternoon 
passed away slowly without his receiving news 
of any description. 

“I believe the idiot has made a mull of it !” 
With this idea disturbing him, be lit his pipe, 
put on his coat and hat, and opened the street 
door at about ten o’clock on the Sunday even- 
ing with the intention of making another callen 
the stout Jewess, hoping to find Grules or some 
communication from Grules awaiting him. 

As he opened the street door, a hansom cab 
stopped in front of it. Tom knew who was inside 
it 


“«T shall learn something now!” he said to 


himself. “Good or bad, I 
matters stand !” 

Out of the hansom cab jumped Godrey Over- 
side. 


shall know how 


(To be continued.) 





A wRITER on vital statistics calculates that of 
ten children in Norway a little over seven reach 
their twentieth year; in England and the 
United States, somewhat less than seven; in 
France, only five; and in Ireland less. In Nor- 
way, out of 10,000 born, rather more than one 
out of three reaches the age of seventy; in 
England, one out of four; in the United States, 
if both sexes be computed, less than one out of 
four; in France, less than one out of eight; and 
in Ireland, less than one out of eleven. 


A Currous Cat Strory.—A very interesting 
circumstance occurred a few days ago at Bognor. 
A neighbour of mine owns a black-and-tortoise- 
shell cat, which has the reputation of being a 
“ capital mouser.” One night last week pussy 
was locked out, and on the doors being opened 
in the morning she ran into the house in rather 
an excited state, and at once began to rub her 
sides against her mistress, purring and mewing, 
and looking up in her face, evidently doing all 
she could to attract attention, At length the 
cat walked off a few paces, with erect tail, and 
looking back for her mistress to follow her, 
which she did, into the back yard, when pussy 
trotted up to a small trap in which was impri- 
somed a poor little live mouse. Now this saga- 
cious cat had found the trap and mouse in a 
neighbour’s house, and had carried the trap in 
her mouth, and climbed over an eight-feet wall, 
and dropped it in the yard of her house, and in 
the morning drew her mistress’s attention to 
her exploit. I think this circumstance worthy 
of record amongst the curious doings of the 
animals we see in your columns.—“ Land and 
Water.” 
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(Loxb PENDARROCK WAS FAST FALLING IN LOVE WITH HER.) 


CHANGELESS IN LOVE. 


A NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN TWO NUMBERS.) 


In hill or dale, or in the foaming flood ; 
Thrall, or at large, alive whereso I dweil: 
Sick or in health, in evil fame or good, 
Her’s will I be; and only with this thought 
Content myself, although my chance be naught. 
Ear. or SuRERY. 


<> 
o> 





CHAPTER I. 
MATCH MAKING. 


Ir is September; the fields arered with golden- 
bearded grain, and the woods which lie around 
Pendarrock Grange are beginning to assume 
their rich autumnal tints. They form a fine, 
sombre back-ground to the grey mansion which 
for so many centuries has stood thus enshrined 
ina casket worthy its age and beauty—a nook 
among the blue hills of Radnorshire, that county 
which affords so many glimpses of surpassing 
loveliness, yet which is perhaps less known than 
most of our tiny Principality. 

A path winds through the woodlands, bringing 
by ashort cut those who follow it to a place 
where an iron gate, set in a fern-grown, mossy 
stone wall, affords an entrance to the shrubbery 
and grounds benind Tne Grange. 





But this path is frequented by few, for a 
board conveys a “ warning to trespassers,” and 
now that “the family ” is at home, intruders do 
not venture into the woods, whose sombre 
solitudes are almost unbroken. 

On this particular afternoon, however, men’s 
voices stir the stillness which reigns among the 
dark pines, for Guy, Lord Pendarrock, and his 
guest, Captain Robert Loftus, of the —th 
Hussars, are returning from shooting, with 
Markham the keeper, and the dogs at his 
heels. 

Lord Pendarrock is a tall, stalwart man of 
about thirty, witha bronzed face, deep-set, dark 
eyes, and a heavy, black moustache. ‘ Not 
handsome, by any means,” is Society’s general 
verdict—and yet one at whom one must look 
twice, before venturing on so decided an 
opinion. 

What was there in his face, with its regular 
features, fine eyes, and swart, level brows, which 
repelled rather than attracted ? 

The stern mouth, with its thin lips, too often 
curled in scorn and cynicism, answered the 
question. There was a sly, mocking spirit in 
its expression which gave the lie to every tone 
of tenderness or generous sentiment it breathed. 
And although its owner held it in check when- 
ever it might betray the unreality of his outer 
words and looks, it left a something behind 
which made itself felt even when it could be no 
longer seen. 





Yet, Lord Pendarrock was a courtly, generous 
host, and popular with those who do not trouble 
to look below the surface, as a keen sportsman, 
entertaining companion, and bon raconteur. 
With women, too, he was afavourite. ‘Le bean 
sexe” loves a hero of the dark, interesting and 
melancholy type, and Guy Pendarrock looked 
all this, though his true character was belied by 
his appearance. 

Melancholy he was not, for his nature was too 
cold a one to feel acutely. A man of fierce 
passions but infinite reserve; a selfish cynic, 
who cared for little save the gratification of his 
own desires,and who had been spoiled by having, 
from his boyhood, the world at his feet. Such was 
Guy Pendarrock. 

Born to rags instead of the purple, he might 
have developed into a decided mauvais sujet ; 
but as it was, though his instincts leaned 
towards the bad, one redeeming point sustained 
him. 

The inborn pride of a grand old race, which, 
though his private life had been sullied by vice, 
prevented any act publicly disgracing the proud 
name he bore. 

His widowed sister, Lady Cynthia Fitzurse, 
who lived with him, often wished he would 
marry. A woman of society, she was wellaware 
that her brother had sown a plenteous crop of 
wild oats. Aboutthis she cared little; but “he 
was old enough to know better now and ought 
to settle down, choosing a fitting mistress for The 
Grange, and taking his proper place in the 
county,” she often urged, speaking her mind, as 
sisters will. At first Lord Pendarrock rejected 
her counsel angrily. 

“IT am my own master, and do not choose that 
any should meddle in my affairs,” he would 
say, sternly. 

But, undaunted, Lady Cynthia returned to the 
charge, and as continued dropping wears away 
the stone, at last he began to think there really 
was something in what she said. 

Satiated with all the pleasures which wealth 
can buy, and filled with the ennui common to 
those who have “lived too fast,” he fancied that 
a domestic life, succession to the almost 
hereditary seat in Parliament, and the duties of 
a county magnate, would not be without their 
attractions as a change. 

“ Cynthia is right,” he said to himself. “I 
ought to marry. By Jove! who is there about 
here? It’s all the same to me, as long as she is 
not positively ugly, and is well born.” 

The idea of love being essential in the matter 
never entered his mind. 

In its highest, worthiest acceptation, he was 
incapable of the feeling. 

Lady Cynthia, with a woman’s wit, was not 
slow to perceive that her brother’s resolution 
was shaken. She resolved to follow up her 
advantage quickly, and when she and her brother 
were at Pendarrock for the shooting season, 
like a skilful general, her plans were put in 
train. 

“If I ask anyone here with the express 
purpose of Guy’s falling in love with her, he is 
sure to rebel. No; I will not do that, butI will 
fill the house with guests and take care that 
there shall be more than one suitable and 
attractive girl among them—then he must make 
his choice without further interference of mine,” 
she thought. 

Lady Cynthia had a firm belief that “to ask 
was to have”’ for Lord Pendarrock. A good- 
natured, rather weak - minded woman, she 
idolized her brother, and saw none of his 
defects. 

Besides, she had her private reasons for 
wishing him married, about which Captain 
Loftus perhaps knew as mucn as anyboay did. 
It was no secret that for some time past the 
gallant captain had been endeavouring to 
persuade Lady Cynthia, a handsome, well 
jointured widow of about five-and-twenty, to 
accept him as a second husband. 

She was not unwilling, for the captain was a 
distinguished officer and a thoroughly nice 
fellow, though not overburdened with intellect, 
as one could read ata glance in his insipidly 
good-looking, blonde face. 

“ After Guy is married—till then, I can form 
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no plans,” she had said, in answer to the 
captain’s earnest solicitations. ‘We are alone 
in the world, and I cannot well ieave him with 
no one to look after him.” 

The two men walked onwards through the 
wood, laughing and chatting until they came to 
a bendinthe path. Turning round this, they 
perceived two ladies coming towards them. They 
were Lady Cynthia Fitzurse and her bosom friend 
Miss Florence Aylmer, of Aylmer Court, a beau- 
tiful heiress, whom tze widow secretly hoped 
soon to see mistress of Pendarrock Grange. 

Lord Guy certainly appeared to admire the 
proud, patrician beauty and graceful bearing of 
his richly endowed guest, and paid her more 
attention than any other lady staying in the 
nouse. 

Very queenly and lovely did the fair heiress 


: . © ° + * | 
look this morning, her costume of dark Sie | 


velvet throwing into tender relief her brilliant 
complexion and golden auburn hair, whose warm | 
tints seemed refected in the depths of her hazel | 
eyes. 

The two women were an excellent foil to each 
other in pojnt of appearance, Lady Cynthia 
being petite in figure, and a handsome brunette. 

“Well, my,gallant sportsmen, how have you 
fared ?” cried the widow, merrily, as the couples 
met. 

“Oh, excellently. Have not madesuch a bag 
hi But really, Lady Cynthia, is it 
possible you have become a convert to the de- 
lights of shooting—you who were holding forth 
last evening so eloquently upon the cruelty of 
our national pastimes?” Captain Loftus asked, 
a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Ah! I stand rebuked, I suppose, then, I 
must confess. I did not come to meet you with 
the purpose of inquiring what sport you had 
had, but for quite another reason. Guy, I have 
been to call at the vicarage, and Mr. Dawson is 
very anxious that we should take tickets for a 
concert at the schools this evening. I told him 
to give me half a dozen. You will go, won’t 
you? We ought to help the parish funds, you 
know.” 

Lord Pendarrock bit his moustache and 
sighed. 

“* Life would be tolerable were it not for its 
amusements,’ said old Montaigne ; andupon my 
soul I agree with him,” he said, sarcastically. 
** Why on earth didn’t you give the vicar a five- 
pound note on condition he would absolve us 
from attending the affair. You know what it 
will be—a few glees by the choir, out of all 
time and tune; a solo, on his cracked fiddle, by 
Wilson, the blacksmith ; and perchance ‘ Rose of 
the garden, blushing and gay,’ by Miss Eames, 
the postmaster’s daughter, whose voice nearly 
cracks the drums of my ears every time I am 
rash enough to go to church,” Lord Pendarrock 
continued, turning to Captain Loftus. 

His friend laughed heartily. 

“What a picture! But by all means let us 
go. I think such affairs are no end of fun,” he 
said, wishing to support Lady Cynthia. 

“Yes, let us go,” broke in Florence Aylmer, 
in decided, measured tones. 

There was something in the haughty beauty’s 
bearing which proclaimed her born to command 
—to bend others like reeds to herwill. Few 
with whom she came in contact but were un- 
consciously ruled by her. 

The few words she had spoken settled the 
matter. 

“Miss Aylmer’s wish is my law. So be it, 
then,” said Lord Pendarrock, courteously. 

The couples then returned to the Grange, 
Florence and Guy waliing first, the captain and 
Lady Cynthia following. 

“That will be a match, see if it is not. I 
never knew Pen make such a pretty speech to 
any one before,” whispered Robert Loftus to the 
wicow. 

“TI devoutly hope it may,” returned Lady 
Cynthia. 

‘And so do I,” replied the captain, with a 
glance of tender import. 
As yet Lord Pendarrock knew nothing of his 


| the death of her husband, Sir Peyton Fitzurse, 
|a hard-drinking baronet whom she had been 
|; forced to marry by worldly parents, and who 
| had treated her shamefully. 

In her heart Florence Aylmer shared the 
|opinion of the captain and Lady Cynthia. 
| Though not a word had been breathed to her on 

the subject, she knew perfectly’ well why she 
| was @ guest at the Grange, and was in every 

way inclined to make the best use of her oppor- 
| tunities. The richest heiress and most famous 
| belle of her county, she had received offers in- 

numerable, but had refused them all. Only 
| one person in the world besides herself could 
have told why. 

It was her mother—a cold, calculating and 
worldly woman; meet parent for this beautiful 
girl, whose heart, in spite of her fair exterior, 
was hard as the nether millstone. 

**T can’t think why you refuse one good offer 
after another in this way, Flo. You will end 
by being an old maid. Sarely Mr. Barton,” 
naming the last rejected suitor, a wealthy stock- 
broker, “ was a man any girl might have fancied 
—young, rich, handsome. You will never do 
better. One would think nothing short of a 
peer will content you.” 

The mother spoke peevishly, but her daugh- 
ter’s answer startled her. ' 

« And what if it will not ?” 

* You foolish girl! What is the use of aiming 
so high? You will waste your life, and after 
years of waiting for the unattainable be left in 
the lurch. It is all very well; we are received 
in the best society because of our wealth, and 
being certainly of a good old stock; but, Flo, 
like marries like, and I tell you plainly your 
best chance is among our richeountry squires 
and such people as Mr. Barton, or young Gris- 
wold, the cotton lord, though you do call them 
‘ nouveaux riches.’ Cynthia Fitzurse has invited 
you to the Grange, and no doubt you may meet 
plenty of titled admirers there. But they will 
not ask you to marry them.” 

“We shall see,” answered Florence, coolly. 

Something in her manner puzzled Mrs. Ayl- 
mer. Then a light broke in om her, and looking 
her daughter straight in the face, she gave a 
short laugh. 

*« Perhaps you think Lord Pendarrock himself, 
on whom so many have tried their fascinations 
in vain, is to fall captive to your bow and spear,” 
she said, sarcastically. 

** My thoughts are my own, and I choose that 
they shall remain so,” Florence answered, with 
careless insolence. 

‘Upon my word, you havea good opinion of 
of yourself, madam,” retorted Mrs. Aylmer, 
sharply. 

But in spite of the haughty girl’s undutiful 
speech her mother was not ill-pleased. 

**Oh, ho! I begin to see the game now. Who 
would have thought the child was so ambitious? 
Well, Flo is a clever girl, but it strikes me Guy 
Pendarrock is a fish that will require more 
catching than she thinks,” said Mrs. Aylmer to 
herself, as she laughed knowingly. 

Could she, however, have seen the peer and 
her daughter, and overheard their conversation 
as they walked through the wood that afternoon, 
she would have admitted that the skill of the 
angler was equal to the wariness of the prey. 

Dazzled by Florence’s beauty, piqued and 
fascinated by her ready wit and repartee, Lord 
Pendarrock was fast falling in love with her, 
after his selfish fashion, and as they threaded 
the mazes of the grove his dark eyes looked 
down into hers with bold admiration, and his 
voice and manner became empressée and tender. 

“I will propose to her this evening. Oh! 
bother, though, there is this concert, and I may 
not getachance. Well, there is no hurry ; to- 
morrow will do. Yes, to-morrow shall seal my 
fate. She isa splendid creature, and will makea 
worthy Lady Pendarrock; though I would 
rather she came of noble family, the Aylmers 
of the Court are well descended. Riches, beauty 
—yes, the game is worth the candle,” he 
thought, as he pressed her small hand closer to 





sister's engagement, Captain Loftus having 
consented at her request to keep it secret for 
the present, barely a year having elapsed since 


his side with his arm. 
To-morrow! Had he forgotten that “to- 


morrow never comes” ? 





CHAPTER II. 
*€ GUINEVERE.” 


Ah, me! those hours—those lost, lost hours, 
None the less sweet for their bitter stain ! 
Is it fair that a love so pleasant prove 
On.ir—to end in pain? 


Tue small schoolroom at Pl4s Dynwdd was 
crammed almost to suffocation. Every place 
was filled—even the window ledges had been 
utilized by such of the “omnium gatherum” as 
could not otherwise obtain seats. 

Mr. Dawson’s idea had been a happy one, for 
the concert was a decided success. Few such 
things took place at quiet Plas Dynwdd, and it 
seemed as if all the inhabitants had been only 
too ready to avail themselves of this chance of 
amusement. 

In the front row of chairs sat the Grange 
party—Lord Pendarrock, Florence Aylmer, Lady 
Cynthia, Captain Loftus, and other guests. 

Try not to look too much bored, Guy,’ the 
good-natured widow had said to her brother 
before starting. 

But in the concert-room she was forced to 
confess to herself that there was some excuse 
for the listless manner in which Lord Pendar- 
rock leant back in his chair, barely discuising 

is incessant desire to yawn. It was well 
enough for the bourgeoisie, who applauded rap- 
turously after every piece, including old Wilson’s 
squeaky solos and Miss Eames’s thready soprano 
songs. One must try to look amused, of course ; 
but the whole affair was a trial for Lady Cynthia 
and her brother. 

Neither could be called intellectual, but (a 
commoner occurrence than is generally known) 
both had a fine and cultivated taste for music, 
and enjoyed every opportunity of hearing the 
best artistes of the day. Lady Cynthia was no 
mean pianist, and Lord Pendarrock sang re- 
markably well. 

«It will soon beover, Guy; we are more than 
half through the programme,” whispered the 
widow, behind her black fan, after a pecu- 
liarly excruciating performance by Miss Eames 
—a “young lady”’ of uncertain age, gorgeously 
arrayed in grass-green silk, set off by an enor- 
mous cameo brooch. 

“Thank heaven!” sighed the peer, devoutly. 
“ What's the next? Rainawene Y Why, how 
could any one here have the presumption——” 

In a few minutes, however, “a change came 
o’er the spirit of his dream.” His tistlessness 
had vanished. Enthralled—breathless—he had 
no ears but for the song, no eyes but for the 
singer. 

* Hush !” he whispered, hoarsely and impera- 
tively, retaining the programme, for which Lady 
Cynthia had bent toward him, grasped in his 
strong, nervous hand. 

A girl, simply dressed ina long flowing robe 
of white serge, which clung about the gracefnl 
lines of her supple figure, and was confined at 
the waist by a sash of some soft, dark red mate- 
rial, had stepped on the rude platform. 

There was “something uncommon” about 
her appearance—something which separated her 
by an intangible line from the other performers. 

Her dress was odd, and graceful—the bunches 
of crimson autumn berries at her neck and in 
her wavy dark hair, distingué. But this was 
not all. It was her face which attracted every 
eye, and held spell-bound those who gazed. 

« By Jove! I thought Flo Aylmer beautiful 
—TILa Now,” was Guy Pendarrock’s inward 
comment, as he scanned this girl’s countenance 
with the eye of a connoisseur. 

It would, indeed, have been a severe critic 
who could have found any fault in it. Who has 
not had an ideal beauty, with violet eyes, golden 
hair, rose-leaf complexion? Most men, especi- 
ally dark ones, admire ‘blondes—and so did 
Lord Pendarrock. 

But the heiress’s brilliant beauty paled before 
the loveliness of this face, with its wealth of 
dusky rippling hair, and large lustrous blue-grey 
eyes, veiled under thick curling lashes. 

The features were absolutely faultless—a true 
Grecian type—and the complexion a soft creamy 
pallor, unflecked by the faintest tinge of rose 
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colour, save for the brilliant carmine of the 
perfect lips, which the next moment were parted 
in a flood of thrilling, glorious song. 

«* What a magnificent contralto! what com- 
pass and strength! Why, she surpasses Ster- 
ling,’ whispered Lady Cynthia to Captain 
Loftus. But Guy darted an angry glance at 
her, and she was forced to be silent. 

Clear, rich, andpowerful rang out the words 
of Sullivan’s exquisite song, filling the little 
room with a tide of melody. 

Ts it fair that a love so pleasant prove, 
@xxx to end in pain?” 


A deep vibration of sadness shook the singer’s 
splendid voice as she uttered these words. Was 
it prophetic ? 

When the song ended, for a moment there was 
silence. Faces were pale—breaths drawn 
heavily—tears rolled down the cheeks of some, 
they knew not why. Then, led by Lord Pen- 
darrock, arose a storm of tumultuous applause. 
It seemed as though the uproar would never 
cease. A sound of enthusiastic clapping, and 
cries of “Encore! encore!’ shook the room, 
and made the windows rattle in their frames. 

But the singer, pale as death, her eyes filled 
with the wild fire of a first triumph’s intoxica- 
tion, had left the platform, and, in spite of the 
continued outbursts and recalls, did not re- 
appear. So the audience were forced to com- 
pose themselves to listen to “ Hail! smiling 

orn!” by the choir, At the beginning of the 
song, Lord Pendarrock had glanced at the pro- 
gramme, hoping to learn who the lovely singer 
was, or, at any rate, something about her. But 
what he read told him nothing: 
Song ... .. “Guinevere” ... .. (Sullivan) 
Miss Marcarget L’EstRrancGe. 


When the clapping had reluctantly died away, 
he leaned over to his sister. 
“‘ Who is she ?” he asked, with apparent care- 


lessness, but a fiery glow in his eyes. Lady | 


Cynthia, remembering certain episodes in her 
brother’s life, felt a vague uneasiness. 

“Our new schoolmaster’s sister,” she answer- 
ed, ina lowtone. “They Have been here about 
six months. Both are orphans, and this girl 
keeps house for her brother—so Mr. Dawson 
told me. Another of the parish changes that 
have taken place during our six months’ 
absence.” 

«« A change for the better,” said Guy, lightly, 
affecting to yawn behind his hand. 

“Oh, I don’t know! I rather liked poor old 
Mr. Lewis, and am sorry he is dead. At any 
rate, Miss L’Estrange will not be here long 
enough to judge fairly of her merits, for I hear 
she is engaged to John Heseltine.” 

Lady Cynthia had her own motives in adding 
these details. 

“Guy is evidently struck,” she thought. “It 
will not do to have him turn this rustic beauty’s 
head, or involve himself in some silly affair 
which would be a county scandal.” 

Worthy, shallow little woman! How little 
she knew of the unfathomed depths of strength 
and will lying behind that impassive counten- 
ance, with its stern, black brows, bent now in 
a slight frown. She could not guess that Lord 
Pendarrock was burning with impatience that 
the concert should be over, and trying to devise 
some means by which he could make the 
acquaintance of Miss L’Estrange. 

If he thought to do so after the performance 
he was disappointed. 

Directly the National Anthem died away, 
Florence Aylmer laid ber hand on his arm, 
asking him to conduct her to the carriage, 
whilst Lady Cynthia followed with her devoted 
cavalier, the captain. 

The heiress had also noticed Lord Pendar- 
rock’s evident admiration of the beautiful 
singer, with displeasure. A deeper student of 
human nature than Lady Cynthia, she divined 
what was passing in the peer’s mind, and 
resolved to frustrate his design. 

Her self-love, the only vulnerable point about 
her, was bitterly wounded, and she was furious, 
though, skilfully concealing her feelings, she 
smiled on him more sweetly than ever. 





‘ ‘ ; | 
Margaret L’Estrange little imagined how | 
| ancestors—French Huguenot refugees, who had 


implacable an enemy she had made that night, 
as, flushed with her triumph, she walked home- 
wards with her brother and her faithful lover, 
John Heseltine. 

The latter was a well-to-do young yeoman, 
and a tenant of Lord Pendarrock’s. 

In fact, the Heseltines were almost as much 
thought of, in a certain way, as the Grange 
family themselves. 

For hundreds of years they had owned the 
Pendarrocks as their feudal lords, and Ivy 
Farm had been occupied by the Heseltines for 
generations. 

John Heseltine, Margaret’s lover, was the last 
representative of his race, and lived with his 
widowed mother at the old homestead. 

For a long time the subject of anxious specu- 
lation on the part of the unmarried fair ones of 
Plas Dynwdd, he had remained invulnerable, 
until the advent af the new schoolmaster’s beau- 
tiful sister. 

With her he had fallen passionately in love, 
lavishing on her the devotion of his honest, 
affectionate nature. 

“As true as steel!” was what his friends 
said of John Heseltine. “A quiet, undemon- 
strative sort of fellow, with no showy gifts or 
great attractiveness of exterior—but, ‘as true as 
steel ” 

Yet some pronounced the frank, kindly face, 
and manly, well-knit figure of the young 
farmer far from unattractive, and said that 
John Heseltine was a lover any girl might be 
proud of—a good son, a true friend; the lustre 
of an untarnished name lent the dignity which 
caused many to say he was “one of Nature’s 
gentlemen.” 

The trio walked homewards under the stars 
—pale, studious Humphrey L’Estrange wrapped 
in reverie; his thoughts busy with the dry and 
dead sciences which were as the breath and life 
to him; and the lovers loitering a little way be- 
hind. 

** I was proud of you to-night, Gretchen,” said 
John softly ; * yet-——” 

He paused abruptly. 

Taking the soft, white hand which laid on his 
arm, he kissed it passionately and gazed into 
the girl’s eyes with a troubled expreasion. 

It seemed hard to mar the pleasure of her 
evening, yet, what he had to say must be said. 
He was too honest to disguise his feelings. 

“Yet what?” asked Margaret, rather impa- 
tiently, though she did not withdraw her 
hand. 

This plain-speaking, faithful lover was some- 
times a little tiresome, she thought, especially 
when he lectured her, and he had his “lec- 
turing face” on to-night, she told him with a 
swile. 

* Well, out with it, John. 
vexed with me ?” 

“Vexed with rou! No, my darling! No- 
thing was further from my thoughts. It was 
not that. Only I wish you would promise me 
something.” 

John Heseltine took the girl’s sweet face 
between his hands, and kissed her low, wide 
brow reverently, as he continued: 

“Tt seems hard to ask sucha thing; but, 
Gretchen dear, I want you to promise me that 
you will sing no more on these occasions. 
Believe me, I have a good reason for asking 


Why are you 


Margaret L’Estrange was a warm-hearted, 
impetuous girl, easily led, but quick to resent 
any fancied injustice. 

In her nature were great capabilities of good, 
but they needed developing. Left motherless 
at an early age, no careful hand had checked 
the ill growths, or cultivated the fair flowers of 
her girlish character. 

Humphrey, an indulgent brother, saw mun- 
dane things “through a glass, darkly,” and 
adored his lovely, somewhat spoiled sister too 
much to restrict her in anything. 

Hence little Gretchen, as he playfully called 
her, grew up, though a sweet, pure, English 
maiden, with dangerous depths in her nature, 
of which he knew nothing. One was the fatal, 
dreamy fancifulness, which she inherited as well 


€ 





as himself from a race of refined, hich-bred 
bequeathed nothing but their good old name 
and patrician instincts to these last of their 
posterity. 

Margaret cared for John Heseltine, after a 
fashion. She had accepted him, thinking, girl 
like, that it was pleasant to be loved, sweet to 
receive the worship of a devoted slave. 

That he deserved better than this at her 
hands she did not yet realize, and her love was 
not of the kind that admits of rebuke. It w 
not deep or strong enough, for she had not 
lived, loved, and suffered long enough to appre- 
ciate the value of the affection which shrinks 
not from speaking plainly when it sees occa- 
sion. 

She pouted at him as she drew her hand away 
from him with an impatient gesture, saying : 

“T don’t see why I should promise any 
thing, John. Mr. Dawson asked me to sing, 
and—and there is no harm in my being pleased 
that people liked my singing.” 

**No, dear, none at all. But still, if you lor 
me, you will do as I ask—because I ask it,” 
John Heseltine answered, tenderly. 

He could not well tell her that he had from 
his seat on one of the window ledges noticed the 
earnest, ardent gaze with which Lord Pendar- 
rock had regarded her—and mistrusted it. 
Rumours affecting the peer’s character had 
reached John Heseltine, and his watchful love 
was alarmed, lest harm might come to his 
darling. Yet, he could not, on such a trifle as 
this, warn Margaret against Lord Pendarrock. 

After all, he might be mistaken, and Jolin 
was too just to condemn anyone unheard and 
without proofs. 

He appeared not to notice Margaret’s obsti- 
nacy, as he stopped and drew her into his 
arms. 

“You will promise me, darling Gretchen ?” 
he repeated, earnestly. 

She had never yet refused him any request 
made thus seriously. 

They had reached the gates of the school 
cottage, and the two stood face to face in the 
moonlight. John’s face was stern and deter- 
mined } Margaret’s, pale and set. 

What intangible shadow had crept between 
them; falling like a cold veil over their lives ? 

*T do not recognize your right to exact such 
promises from me. No, I don’t choose to be 
bound down in such a manner. I witt sing 
again, if I like,’ cried Margaret, pettishly, 
freeing herself from his embrace. 

« Gretchen !” 

The one word was so full of wounded aston- 
ishment, that she paused, with a regretful pang. 

But only for a moment. Whilst he stood 
there, almost stunned, she vanished into the 
cottage. 

He did not follow her, but, with a heavy sigh, 
turned towards Ivy Farm. 

What had come over her? She was tired, 
over-wrought, he said to himself, his kind heart 
ever ready to make excuse for this beautiful, 
spoilt darling of his. 

*T will see her to-morrow ; it will be all right 
then,” he thought. “It is my own fault for 
speaking so clumsily, so roughly, to her.” 

What would he have thought could he have 
known that the image which haunted Margaret’s 
feverish slumbers that night was not his own, 
but that of the man whose passionate gaze had 
not been unremarked by her, and that (like two 
baneful stars) she still saw in imagination tl 
dark eyes of Lord Pendarrock fixed on her in 
bold, undisguised admiration ? , 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DOVE AND THE SERPENT. 


Lorp PEnpARrRocK possessed the power of 
concealing what he felt, even from his most 
intimate associates. For days after the concert 
he was so attentive to Florence Aylmer that 
both she and Lady Cynthia were thrown off 
their guard. 

Yet though his manner was more empress¢e 
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and tender than ever to the former, the daily- 
expected proposal did not come, and the heiress 
cnafed with impatience. 

**«T have only another week here, and matters 
are no better than when I first came. It will 
ve humiliating to face mama, having to own 
that she was right,” Florence reflected, angrily. 
“Why does he not speak ?” 

Why, indeed? Let us take another walk 
through the Grange Woods, and see if we can 
solve the proviem. 

In an unfrequented part of tne forest’s dim 
vastness. where the tall grey pine-stems rose 
like the shafted pillars of a great cathedral, 
lay the prostrate trunk of a huge fir, covered 
with soft emerald moss. An inviting nook and 
seat for lovers, had any been brave enough to 
risk Lord Pendarrock’s displeasure by penetrat- 
ing these forbidden solitudes. As it was, it 
formed a temple dedicated to the sylvan nymphs 
and goddesses, which the foot of man seldom 
or never profaned. To-day, however, two rash 
mortals had violated its privacy; for a girl was 
sitting on the pine trunk, and a man was stand- 
ing close beside her, talking earnestly. 

They were Lord Pendarrock and Margaret 
L’Estrange. 

“T could not get away before. Upon my 
life, [am awfully sorry; but Cynthia button- 
holed me just as I was starting with some yarn 
about a blanket society she wants to organize. 
Did you think me long, darling ?” 

Had it come to thisalready? The girl’s thick 
black lashes were wet with tears. 

“I—I thought you had forgotten,” 
faltered. 

* Siliy child! as if I eould ever forget rou— 
when from the first moment I saw you, I have 
scarce had any other thought, dreaming or 
waking. Only you do not know how hard it is 
for me to get away without attracting notice. 
Cynthia is so acute in such matters that if I 
absented myself too often she would soon guess 
the truth. Anh! Margaret, you little know how 
Ischemed and puzzled as to when and how I 
could possibly meet you again, after that event- 
ful concert night; and howI blessed the fate 
which led you here on the very afternoon when 
I came ont alone to smoke a solitary cigar, and 
to wonder if we two should ever speak thus, 
heart to heart—my darling !—my queen !” 

The peer’s voice trembled with passionate 
emotion, as he folded her, unresisting, in his 
arms. 

* Look up, Margaret, and say that I am for- 
given !” 

Poor John Heseltine! What would he have 
said, could he have heard her reply ? 

“An! Guy, if only I did not care for you so 
much, I should more easily forgive any fancied 
neglect. I often wonder what I should do if 
you were faithless—whether I could live and 
bear it ?” 

Her large violet-grey eyes were raised in a 
look of pathetic inquiry. 

Lord Pendarrock winced, and averted his gaze 
for a moment. 

“Why do you doubt me?” he said, rather 
angrily. ‘“‘ You have never spoken like this 

Has anything occurred? or has any 


she 


before. 
meddlesome fool been lying to you about me ?” 

He knit his black brows, thinking of John 
Heseltine, whom he had always disliked, be- 
cause h» knew him to be a better man than 
himself. 

This dislike had now turned into the hatred 
which the guilty often experience towards those 
they have wronged. 

“No one has said anything; for, as I pro- 
mised, I have kept the secret of our love faith- 
fully. But, Guy, I—I—cannot help thinking it 
strange that you should wish for this secrecy, if 
you really care for me, and think me worthy to 
be your wife.” 

The last words were uttered with blushing 
hesitation. 

His wire! The words fell with startling and 
disagreeable emphasis on Lord Pendarrock’s 
ear; and, for the first time, he realized that 
Margaret L’Estrange, with all her faults, was 
not one of those “fair and frail ones” with 





whom he had amused himself so often “ pour 
passer le temps.” ‘ 

He foresaw breakers ahead, but for the pre- 
sent resolved to temporize. 

“My dear girl” —drawing her down on to 
the mossy pine-log beside him—“‘sit down, and 
listen to reason. Now, I do not want to re- 
proach you, for what has been the sweetest gain 
in the world to me; but you must own that 
neither of us has been blameless in this matter. 
To proclaim our engagement at present would 
be a public scandal, Margaret. The whole 
county, as you know, is wondering why I do not 
propose to Florence Aylmer; and I grant, I 
intended to do so before Isaw you, my darling.” 

Guy stopped, and kissed her tenderly, then 
continued, whilst she sat with lowered eyelids 
and troubled mien: 

** How I shall get out of the fix, I know not. 
At any rate, I must let the thing blow overa 
little. And think of your own position, dearest. 
Without apparent rhyme or reason, you have 
broken off your engagement to John Heseltine, 
who is (in the eyes of the world, at least) a 
paragon of perfection. Would itnot wound him 
deeply to learn that another had filled his place 
so soon—and that other, myself ?” 

Well Lord Pendarrock understood what 
chords to strike ina woman’s nature. He had 
moulded many to his will, of higher intellect 
and greater refinement than this village maid, 
and unseen by her, a cynical smile curled his thin 
lips, as she answered : 

«You are always right, Guy. Ah!” drawing 
close to him, and looking up inte his dark face 
with ineffable trust and love, “it is I, who am 
foolish and ignorant to doubt you. Forgive me 
for doing so, when all the while you were trying 
to shield my good name from the lightest breath 
of reproach.” 

Lord Pendarrock only answered with a caress, 
for her words struck home in spite of the thick 
crust of selfishness and sensuality which shielded 
his heart. 

Weil was it for Margaret L’Estrange that 
trey had the power to do so, and that at times 
the peer shrank back awed by her innocence 
and purity. 

Long they sat, under the shadows of the pines, 
Lord Pendarrock riveting more firmly the chains 
of his power over the girl he loved (?) by speak- 
ing eloquently of the books and music she cared 
for most; and dazzling her awakening intellect 
with random shafts of satire and nineteenth 
century cynicism. 

Entranced, Margaret hung upon his words. 
What was poor, plain Jonn Heseltine to this 
handsome, brilliant lover of hers? she thought, 
with all the selfishness of a first grand passion, 
reckless of whom it wounds or what it sacrifices. 
At last, long crimson shafts of sunset stole in 
between the trees, and purple shadows lay on 
the carpet of russet leaves at their feet. 

“I must go home,” said Margaret. ‘School 
will be over, and Humphrey will miss me.” 

Reluctantly, Lord Pendarrock rose to his feet. 
He recognised the expediency of their parting, 
for he had pleaded business in a neighbouring 
town as an excuse, and to be later would arouse 
Lady Cynthia’s curiosity. Besides, he had 
promised to practise some duets with Florence 
Aylmer before dinner, and, in spite of his false 
words to Margaret, he wished to stand well with 
the heiress. 

He fully intended at some future time to 
make her Lady Pendarrock ; but it was not his 
royal pleasure to throw the handkerchief just 
now. Whither his amourette with Margaret was 
to lead he knew not—cared not; but he was too 
much in love to risk the rupture which he knew 
an engagement to Florence Aylmer must pro- 
duce. 

«“ Well, darling! if it must be so; one last 
kiss, sweetheart ! I would walk with you through 
the wood, but it would be fatal to be seen 
together. Good-bye. Remember, Sunday af- 
ternoon, here, at the same hour,” Guy answered, 
tenderly, lowering his voice to a whisper. 

As he turned homeward, Margaret stood and 
watched his retreating figure; and mentally 
contrasted it with that of Jonn Heseltine. 

With a woman’s critical eyes she marked the 





easy grace, the well-cut clothes, the “je ne sais 
quoi” which denotes the gentleman; and which 
Lord Pendarrock possessed in a high degree. 

A vision crossed her mind of another figure, 
attired in country-made homespun, and muddy, 
riding gaiters; tail, stalwart, but lacking the 
smart erectness which distinguishes the upper 
classes from those whose honest shoulders have 
been bowed by manual labour. 

John Heseltine was no helpless “ gentleman 
farmer.” The prosperous yeoman owed his 
well-being to remembrance of the old proverb, 
“Tf you want a thing done, do it yourself,” and, 
in spite of a superior education, worke@ms hard 
as any man on the farm. What a contrast! 

A step rustled the dead leaves behind her, and 
she looked up, startled. 

The man whom, of: all others, she dreaded 
most to meet! The young farmer himself stood 
before her ! 


(To de continued.) 


LETTING DOWN THE BARS. 


Cor! Cherry, Pink, and Bonnybell! 
Make haste, each silver hoof! 

The sky is redder than a rose, 
The sun is on the roof ; 

The winds are like a chanted psalm— 
The voices all in tune: 

Come, Daffodilly, be astir! 
Don’t loiter there till noon ! 

My neighbour’s herds are all afield ;' 
Somehow that foolish Larz 

Will never learn to be in haste, 
A-letting down the bars ! 


I met him in the orchard lane ; 
The bramble hedge was bare, 
But suddenly I seemed to breathe 
A sweeter, finer air! 
A bluebird, on an apple bough, 
Began to pipe and sing, 
And all my heart was gladly stirred 
With some vague joy of spring; 
I’m sure the way was but a step, 
I walked with blue-eyed Larz : 
Dear me! he must have tarried long 
A-letting down the bars! 
* * . * . 


Coe! Lady Pink! hie, Bonnybell! 
Come up, my Daffodil! 

The sun is but a span above 
The crest of Cedar hill; 

Some robin pipes his vesper note, 
Far up the shadowy lane— 

A whistle, mellow as the bird’s, 
Takes up the sweet refrain. 

So! Cherry, so! The sun is down, 
The sky is white with stars— 

And hark! Somebody in the lane 
Is letting down the bars! 

Oh! day by day I joy to see 
The branching sweet-briar climb! 

I bless the balmy dawns and eves 
That bring the milking time ! 

I count the days, till vernal May’s 
Idyllic suns and showers 

Shall make our coming marriage morn 
A pastoral of the flowers ! 

The years shall seem one long fair dream, 
With honest, blue-eyed Larz 

Smoothing the way of life for me, 
And letting down the bars! 





BroopHounds In THE Russtan Anmy.—The 
Russians have strengthened their army by the 
novel addition to each company of a pack of 
powerful and carefully trained dogs. These 
watchful animals are sent out with the sentinels 
on picket duty, where their sharp ears and still 
keener scent will prove an impregnable barrier 
to the lurking spies of the enemy. The dog, a 
species of bloodhound from the Ural Mountains, 
is selected because of its habitual silence. It 
growls, but does not bark. 
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THE READER’S BOOK-MARKER. 


———- 
SOME OLD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


You will find no more entertaining curiosities 
of social progress, perhaps, than may be dis- | 
covered in turning over the old pages of 
newspapers and magazines. We this week cull 
a few for the amusement of our readers :— 


The “London Gazette,” March 25th, 1685, 
contained the following :— 


“A tanny-moor (tawny Moor), with short 
busny hair, very well shaped, in a grey livery 
lined with yellow, about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, with a silver collar about his | 
neck with these directions—‘ Captain George | 
Hasling’s boy. Brigadier in the Horse Guards.’ | 
Whoever brings him to the Sugar-loaf, in the 
Pall Mall, shall receive 40s. reward.” 


The same paper announces a reward of one 
guinea for finding a lost dog with a brass collar 
having the Earl of Burlington’s name engraved 
upon it. 

From the “ Public Advertiser” (1756) comes 
the next specimen :— 


«Lost. (Supposed to be stolen), by a man 
about 5 feet 4 inches high, well set, but crooked 
ankles; wears a blue great Coat, with broad 
white Metal Buttons, a. flapped Hat and cut 
black Wig with a country look, a greasy pair of , 
Leather Breeches tied at the Knees, mostly 
wears Boots, one silver Watch, Maker’s Name 
King, with a glass over the clock, supposed no 
number, of a middle size. 








Fielding, Esq., at his House in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, shall, upon Conviction, receive 
One Guinea Reward; or if the watch be offered 
to be pawned or sold, pray stop it and the Party, 
and give notice as above, and you shall have the 
same reward,” 


And here is one chosen for the ladies, showing 
what articles of attire were fashionable, and their 
prices, a century anda half ago :— 


“Notice To tHE Lapizs. In Queen Street, 
Westminster, the ninth house up the street, at 
the sign of the Golden Fan, with the door shut 
and makes no show, are just made and are 
making, a number of Satin Hats, black at 4s. 
and coloured at 4s. 6d. French cloaks at 23s. 
ner cloak, &c.; Snail Tippets at 2s. 9d. each. 
Bugle Ear-rings one drop at 9d. and a new sort 
at 1s. 3d. per pair; Eggerets, Necklaces 
answerable; Gauze Caps, Ruffles, &. Xe., 
extremely cheap; Gimps at ls. 3d. per dozen. 
The prices are fixed on the goods and no abate- 
ment made.” 


The following is a kind of advertisement not 
uncommon in last century newspapers :— 


«* Marrimony.— Whereas a tall young Gentle- 
man above the common size, dressed in a yellow- | 
grounded flowered velvet (supposed to be a 
F oreigner), with a solitair round his neck and a 
glassin his hand, was narrowly observed and much | 
approved by a certain young lady at the last 
Ridotti. This is to acquaint the said young 
Gentleman, if his heart is entirely disengaged, 
that if. he will apply to A. B. at Garraway’s 
Coffee House in Exchange Alley, he may be 


directed to have an interview with the said | 
young lady, which may prove greatly to his | 


advantage. Strict secrecy on the Gentleman’s 
side will be depended on.” 


Garraway’s was hardly the place one would ; 


expect to see in connection with such an 


advertisement, for it was chiefly famous in | 
| The frightened lady then began to ask piteously | 
That | 


gentleman, however, was closer at hand than | 


connection with sales by auction of shipping 
goods. 

An advertisement of “ German Flute Music 
to be sold at 7, Brown’s Buildings, St. Mary 
Axe,” in the “ Public Ad¥ertiser,’ May 13th, 
1756, was the first in which a number instead of 
the sign of the house was given as an address. 
The first house numbered in London was one 


; small-pox. 


Whoever will; 
apprehend the said Man, and give notice to John | 


Northumberland House. It was at once No. 1, 
Strand, and No. 1, London. 

It was common to see in advertisements for 
servants stipulations for their having had the 
small-pox. Here isan example :— 

*“Wantep a Governess.—She must be a 
Protestant, from twenty-five to thirty-five years 
of age, a healthy constitution, and have had the 
Her salary will be twenty guineas 
a year. She will eat in the parlour when the 
family are alone. Inquire of Mr. Gibbs, No. 80, 
Old Broad Street, near the Royal Exchange.” 


With the following Edinburgh advertisement 
we must, for the present conclude :— 


“9TH May,1734.—A coach will set out towards 
the end of next week for London, cr any place on 
the road. To be performed in nine days, being 
three days sooner than any other coach that 
travels the road, for which purpose eight stout 
horses are stationed at proper distances.” 


As the nine days’ travelling were only con- 
ducted by daylight, and stoppages were made 
for meals, the rate of progress must have been 
tediously slow. 





AN EXTRAVAGANT WIFE. 


Tux following is from a recently-published 
book. Theauthor says:—“ I have met with an 
anecdote of a wealthy Dutch gentleman who 
lived at Amsterdam in the year 1798, and had 
married a beautiful lady, some twenty years 
younger than himself. Unfortunately, the 
lovely wife had such extravagant propensities, 
was so fond of gaming and other fashion- 
able follies of the time, and so deeply in debt, 
that her husband, who was greatly attached to 
| her, was in danger of being reduced to absolute 
bankruptcy. A handsome allowance of pin- 
money had been made her, but it proved utterly 
insufficient to meet her enormous expenses, and 
in consequence—to use the words of the nar- 
rator—‘ her finest jewels were deposited in the 
hands of a benevolent money-lender, who ac- 
commodated the necessitous upon unexceptional 
security being previously left in his custody.’ 
In vain the loving husband expostulated with 
her; entreaties and threats were alike unavail- 
ing. At last he resolved by certain means to 
attempt her reformation. She had been invited 
to a grand ball at the house of a lady of rank, 
who was almost as giddy and extravagant as 
herself. The husband objected to her accepting 
the invitation, as he saw it would lead to fresh 
reckless expenditure on her part, and he was 
anxious for retrenchment. His wife, however— 
wayward as ladies sometimes are—determined 
to goin spite of him. He then told her that if 
she persisted in attending the ball contrary to 
his expressed wishes the doors of his house 
| would be closed against her on her return for 
the next six months. This threat only made 
the lovely wife indignant, and she replied that 
if they were to be barred against her for ever she 
was still resolved to go. The husband, who was 
|@ man of few words, said no more, but silently 
| took up his hat and quitted the house. At the 
| appointed hour the carriagedroveup to the door, 
and the lady, elegantly dressed, stepped inside, 
and told the coachman to drive to the house of 
her friend in the Keizersgracht. It being dark 





he loved her, he had felt compelled to save her 
and himself from ruin by placing her for afew 
months within the walis of that establishment. 
He then politely requested the aforesaid matron 
to show his wife her future apartments, also the 
kind of dress she would be allowed to wear, and 
to explain to her the rigid rules of the place. 

Long before the request ‘could be complied with 
the lady fainted, and fully half an hour was em- 
ployed in chafing her temples and administer- 
ing restoratives. The upshot was, that the 
wife begged forgiveness of her past follies, and 
promised faithfully to amend her naughty ways. 

The husband relented, and, when she was 
sufficiently recovered, drove her back in the 
carriage to his house, where they afterwards 
lived together.” 


Everysopy knows good counsel except him 
that hath need of it. 

CuurcnH Brtis.—Napoleon’s heart was one 
not easily touched, nor is there proof that he 
ever loved any one oranything; and yet the 
sound of village bells moved him to his soul. 
At such times he trembled with emotion, broke 
off the most serious conversation, and would 
stop to listen. It recalled to his mind the days 
of his youth which he spent at Brienne. He 
was then happy, and never since. ‘I'his king- 
maker, this Colossus that did bestride the world, 
who toyed with crowns, and chained enslaved 
nations to his iron car, was great, but unhappy. 
His mighty mind fed upon itself, for want of 
that sympathy for which it unconsciously longed, 
but was in very deed incapable. He was what 
Bacon calis “a neart eater.” 

Fautstarr.—Among the benefactors to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, was Sir John Fasiolff, 
one of the bravest generals engaged in the 
French wars under the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Henries. It is now generally believed that 
Shakspeare did not intend to allude to this 
eminent man in his inimitable knight of the 
buck-basket; but it is curious that a hostel 
called “The Boar’s Head,” in Southwark, formed 
a part of Sir John Fastolff’s benefaction to 
Magdalen College. ‘The Boar’s Head” in 
East Cheap will be recollected as one of the 
favourite resorts of Shakspeare’s knight. The 
premises of “ The Boar’s Head,” in Southwari:, 
consisting of a narrow court of eleven houses, 
or tenements, were removed about fifty-one 
years ago. 

Tue Oup Dotcn Parintrers.—The first quality 
of these Dutch painters was patience; the next, 
fidelity. They were almost the first men who 
thought of painting the life around them, leav- 
ing gods and goddesses to take care of them- 
selves, or to be cared for by workers of tapestry. 
They have no imagination; they put together 
and refine and filter experiences, but they can- 
not invent. Their minute imitation they carried 
to the utmost possible limit; but they imitated 
generally only artificial things—the giimmers in 
a drinking-glass, or the waves of a reflection un 
a brass cauldron. For leaves or tree-trunks 
they did not much care; they painted palpable 
permanent things solidly and laboriously, but 
did not try for wnat we now try.—WaALTER 
THORNBURY. 

A Country Parson gives the following ac- 





| at the time, she did not perceive that the vehicle 
| was driving in a contrary direction, and only 
; when too late did she discover that the coach- 
man had driven her within the walls of a ‘ ver- 
beterhuis.’ There, to her great alarm, she found 
| herself confronted by the well-bred but severe- 
no time in telling her that for the next six 
months her home would be under that roof. 


that her husband might be sent for. 


she supposed, being at the moment seated on 


the coach-box, where, unknown to his wife, he , 


‘had officiated as driver; and on his shortly 
making his appearance before her a scene of 
great animation ensued. 


that stood at Charing Cross, next door to! to her, as delicately as possible, that, much as 





looking matron of the establishment, who lost | 


Finally, he explained | 


; count of his poultry keeping. In Juiy, 1880, he 





| bought ten Dorking hens and a cock for thirty 
} shillings, four hen-coops fora pound, and troughs 
;and ironwork costing half-a-guinea. His food 
| bill from 13th July, 1880, to 6th January, 1882, 
| was £5 3s. 8d., and his hen house was built at 
an outlay of £7 5s.; total, £15 9s. 2d. Against 
this, he has sold 1,710 eggs for £8 11s., an d has 
| had forty-five chickens, realising £6 15s. ; tctal, 
£15 Gs. Thus in eighteen months his fowls 
| have paid for themselves, their keep, their coops, 
| and their house, and there are now forty-three 
fowls in lieu of the original eleven. ‘This snows 
that poultry keeping in a small way can be 


made a profitable investment, even when all the 
food has to be bought. That farmers could 
make a greater profit, may fairly be assumed.— 
‘‘ Graphic.” 
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POWER AND POVERTY. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


(BY OWEN LANDOBRB.) 
> 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE POWER OF DYNAMITE. 
The earth did quake ; the heavens were on fire. 


Noruine that the brothers had ever heard, 
or seen, was to be compared to that sudden 
shock and glare. But it was all over in a 
second, and they stood in the darkness holding 
on to each other, trembling and aghast. 

“What was it, Jim?” whispered Dan, he 
being the first to recover his speech. 

* An earthquake, Dan,” replied Jim. “And 
earthquakes, I’ve been told, come to speak agin 
murder !”’ 

Dan was of strong nerve, and he had a set 
purpose vefore him; but he snook as one with 
the ague when he heard his brother’s sugges- 
tion. 

What if it were indeedso? Murder, he knew, 
was a great crime-~in the eye of the law the 
greatest—and punishable by death! He knew 
also by instinct that it wasa sin for which he 
would have to account before a Judge greater 
than all earthly ones. No wonder that he 
quailed. 

“Tf it were an earthquake, Jim,” he said, 
after a pause, “it’s clear that it is agin us.” 

** And you'll go back ?” said Jim, eagerly. 

“No, no,” said Dan; “the earthquake have 
spoken, and there’s an end on it. I can’t give 
up what I’ve got. Hark! hear’em voices >” 

There were men hurrying in the direction of 
the explosion, and Dan, taking heart, hurried 
on to meet them. Ere long they came to a 
bend in the road, when they met some men with 
lanterns in their hands. 

“What's the matter, gentlemen?” asked 
Dan. 

The “gentlemen” were two labourers, who 
replied that “something was wrong at The 
Hollows, and they thought that “ the skyentific 
count had blowed hisself up !” 

«Then it wasn’t a earthquake ?” said Dan. 

«A earthquake!” replied one of the men, 
with contempt. ‘No, a heavenquake, more 
likely,” and then they both laughed. “ But 
we can’t stay here; there may be somebody in 
want of help, and we are going to tie place.” 

“And we'll go with you,” said Dan. 

This proposition was not received so cordially 
as it might nave been, for the two ‘“* gentlemen” 
were going to The Hollows with the hope of 
finding something worth carrying away. They 
had been disturbed in a poaching expedition by 
the explosion, and, knowing where it took place, 
had with some ready wit put two and two 
together and jumped at the truth. 

But they could not readily refuse the society 
thus thrust upon them, and the four hurried on 
together, the two poachers acting as guides, 
and taking all sorts of short cuts which only 
those who “hunt by nigat”’ could have a know- 
ledge of. 

And others were making their way thither, 
too—Sir Newton and such men as he could 
gather together, and various members of the 
police, from the mounted road patrol to Mr. 
Inspector and the men he had in reserve. 

Some carried torches, and the police had their 
lanterns, so that lights were hopping about in 
every direction, until they met at the mouth of 
the Ghaut leading to the house. 

Here they discovered the first signs of the 
wreck made, and wondering men saw that big 





The naming of that fearful explosive had a 
deterrent effect upon the two poachers, who, like 
all gentry of that class, are very particular 
about their own lives, whatever they might be 
with regard to the lives of others, and they 
turned tail at once. Sir Newton and police, 
however, scrambled over, and the others fol- 
lowed, forming rather a rambling tail. 

On the other side of the barrier a strange 
sight awaited them. 

The ground was no longer strewn with débris, 
but was clean swept of everything that had 
stood there an hour before. The house was 
gone, the garden around it gone, and the earth 
had been scogped out as if by some giant hand, 

Or it might have been likened to a magnified 
buffalo wallow, so smooth was the great hollow. 
Not a stone or a fragment of the house re- 
mained. 

« Dy—na—mite, Sir Newton!” said Mr. In- 
spector, with emphasis. ‘‘ Nothing else could 
have made such a clearance as this!” 

“Was it accident or design?” asked Sir 
Newton, in a low tone. 

** Who can tell, Sir Newton? The count was 
a scientific sort of party, and may have been 
making experiments. Of course, he’s gone!” 

“ As far as you know.” 

“On! I can ascertain that to-morrow, Sir 
Newton, from the patrols. I should say that he’s 
gone, and all who were in the house, of course, 
went with him.” 

* A search for the remains will be made ?” 

“Asa matter of course, Sir Newton; but it 
will be like looking for grains of sand in the 
sea. Dynamite—especially when there’s such a 
quantity as there must have been here—clears 
away wonderfully clean. You can’t gather much 
after that broom has been about.” 

“Tt may, as you say, have been an acci- 
dent.” 

“Bless you, Sir Newton, what else can it be? 
What is the good of a man blowing up his 
house and himself ?” 

«Tf he 1s blown up.” 

“That I shall be able to tell you about 
to-morrow, Sir Newton.” 

This colloquy, though uttered in a low tone, 
was not without listeners. Dan was close behind 
them, and heard every word. He did not take 
much interest in what was said until the final 
words were uttered. 

“If you wish, Sir Newton,” said Mr. Inspec- 
tor, “ the search can begin at onee.”’ 

“TI think it ought to be done, and I and those 
with me will assist you.” 

Dan’s face, on hearing these words, lighted up, 
and, backing to Jim’s side, he seized him by the 
arm. 

“Come away,” he said; “quick! I’ve heard 
good news!” 

Jim, accustomed to obey, allowed himself to 
beled from the spot. As they were moving off, 
Mr. Inspector called after them. 

“I say, you two!” he cried, “stop! You 
may be useful.” 

“We ain’t bound to stop unless we like, I 
suppose ?” said Dan, facing about. 

“I can’t press you, certainly,” said Mr. 
Inspector; “ but I want all the help I can get.” 

«‘Then you won’t have any from us!” replied 
Dan. ‘“ Weare both of us tired out.” 

* A pair of sulky brutes !” said Mr. Inspector; 
‘and they will come to a bad end !” 

“There is something bad about the one that 
spoke,” remarked Sir Newton; “but I don’t 
think the other is a bad fellow.” 

«“A queer lot altogether,” said Mr. Inspector. 
“Now, Sir Newton, with your leave, we wiil 
go to work.” 

Meanwhile, the two brothers had hastened 
away, clambering over the débris in the Ghaut, 
and gaining the path beyond. There Jim ven- 


rocks had been tumbled down into the narrow | tured to hint that it would have been better if 
way, blocking up all passage for those who were | they had stopped. 


not good climbers and tolerably sure-footed. 
«We can’t go this way,” said one. 


“ Would it?” said Dan; “I know better. We 
shall never have such another chance as this. 


* And, maybe, if we get the other side,” said | They are going to search the country, and all 
another, “ we shall find there’s more powder to | the men will be away from the Hall for hours. 


burn, and then where’ll we be ?” 
“It wasn’t powder that did this,” said Mr. 
Inspector; “it’s dynamite !” 


| money ! 


There’s nobody but women in our way. Luck’s 
again in our road, Jim. We shall keep the 


> 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A BRAVE DEFENDER. 


Hence, thoughtless wretch! Thou hast forgot the hand 
Toat saved thee from starvation—from the grasp 
Of bitter wait. 


Myra had arranged for the housekeeper to 
take the night watching beside Jack Cranbury, 
but, like many other arrangements made by 
men and women, it was destined to be upset by 
unforeseen cireamstances. 

At the usual hour—this is, between eleven 
and twelve—the household retired for the nicht. 
Sir Newton, following out a habit he had fallen 
into since he lost his wife, did not at once seek 
his couch, but lit a final cigar in his bedroom, and 
sat down by the fire to smoke and think. 

That night his thoughts were pleasanter than 
they had been for a long while. He had literally 
nothing to trouble him, and as the smoke 
curled from his lips ‘and the tip of the cigar, he 
felt that perfect peace, as far°“as we can have 
it here, was upon him. 

*‘T used to think of my old age,” he mused, 
“but that was when Myra’s future was un- 
certain; but now, with Edgar, I have no fear. 
He will take my place, and be more to her than 
ever I can. Old age! Well, some dread it, 
but with me I find it has its charms. I have 
no desire to return to my youth. I would not 
care to retracea step of my way.” 

He was not a demonstrative man, but a 
quietly thoughtful one. ‘There was more depth 
in him than most people imagined. His retigion 
had been to practise Christianity by doing to 
others as he would be done unto. The preach- 
ing he left in abler hands. 

So he was at rest, and, with noecare upon him, 
sat thinking, until the cigar was smoked down 
to the orthodox length; then he tossed the 
stump into the fire, but still sat thinking. 

How long he might have sat thus it is not 
easy to say; itis possible he might have kept 
his seat through half the night; for, his age 
notwithstanding, he was still hardy, and seldom 
felt the fatigue tnat troubles many younger 
men after a hard day’s work orriding. But, 
suddenly, he was aroused by a terrific roaring 
sound, and the blinds of the room were, for a 
moment, illuminated by a brilliant flash. 

He rushed to the nearer window, and, throwing 
it up, looked out to see if he could discover the 
cause of the phenomena. Below he could hear 
two men talking hurriedly. 

“ Who’s there?” he cried. 

“Me, Sir Newton—Harris and Bendall,” re- 
plied a man below. “ We were just going into 
the stables to see if all was right, Sir Newton, 
when we saw the explosion.” 

«© Where was it?” 

** Tn the direction of The Hollows, Sir Newton. 
We see the house right lifted up, and then 
scattered about in all directions.” 

Whether there was any real foundation for 
this statement, or whether it was not an after- 
thought founded upon pietures of an explosion 
they might have seen, Sir Newton did not stay 
to inquire; but, bidding the men wait for him, 
closed the window and hastened from the room. 

In the corridor he encountered Myra, Edgar, 
Rawlinson, the housekeeper, and all the servants 
of the house—all more or less in an unfinished 
condition as to attire, and some of them half 
dead with fright. 

« Don’t be alarmed,” said Sir Newton ; “ no- 
thing is wrong here. It’s at The Hollows. 
Edgar, go back to your room; you have no 
right here, man: And Myra, you had better go, 
too.” 

«Not till I’ve seen to Mr. Cranbury,” re- 
plied Myra, pointing to the housekeeper, who, be- 
ing a firm believer in the immediately approach- 
ing end of the world, was fully imbued with the 
belief that the hour had come, and was, in con- 
sequence, in an exceedingly limp condition. 
«‘ Mrs. Jones has had a scare.” 

“Mrs. Jones had better have a little brandy,” 
said Sir Newton; and in proof that she had 
need of something the housekeeper forthwith 
fainted away. ; 

Leaving her in charge of the servants, Sir 
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ae ag after osuusinhing Myra of his ‘iain | no draught to be felt where she sat, but on 
to take what men he could find and go down to resuming her seat she became conscious of a 


the Hollows, departed, and Myra, resisting ail | ¢ 
offers of assistance from Edgar Strongway, be- 
took herself to the room where Jack Cranbury, 
awakened from a troubled sleep, lay wondering 
what was the cause of the commotion, only haif 
conscious of where he was. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Myra, sitting 
down quietly beside him; “‘mothing is wrong 
here. An accident seems to have happened to 
one of our neighbours.” 

«« At The Hollows?” he said, eagerly. 

«‘ Why should it be there ?”’ she asked. 

“TI see itis,” he replied; “ more villainy— 
more datk crimes—more deeds to make the 
world shudder at. But the timeof Orsera and 
Mowerby is‘closing in. They will have to pay 
a heavy reckoning for all they havé done.” 

“ Youare ted,” said Myra, “‘and that is 
not Tignt: ‘orders are not ‘to let ‘you talk. 
Try to; ; some sleep: Iam goimg to watch by 
you t 

“You are my good angel,” he said; “and I 
cannoé, ‘guificiently thavik you. I know that 
you ane the ong in this house who implicitly 
believes what'T say, and I thank you for having 
60 much trust in me. Janet will thank you, 
too.” 

“And who is Janet?” asked’ Myra, with a 
smile, 

“ Need: you tisk? he returned, smiling also. 
“ When a mau speakesof one as I of Janet 
be tells his tale clearly. ee best, the 


« Ep cetera, et cetera,” Said Miyta, as she ar- 
rangéd his pillows. “We all know what you 
say behind our backs before you are married, 
and what you say to our faces after the fatal 
knot is tied——” 
“You're a 
“No, Mr. nese, at the best, only ® 
little one. There; you must talk no more.’ 
Jack again thanked her, and, turning his face 
away, speedily sank into a quiet sleep. Myra 
found a book from a cabinet on the opposite 
side of the room, and, ay looked tothe lamp, 
tried to read. 
But the story, though an interesting one, and 
only half‘read by her, had no charm that night. 
A vague uneasiness haunted her, and it suddenly 
occurred to her that all the able-bodied men in 
the house were gone, and that if any ruffian or 
ruffians chose to make a raid upon the Hall 
there were only women to defend it. 
“What nonsense!” she exclaimed, rousing 
herself. ‘“ Who is there to come here? and who 
is to know that we are left unprotected? A 
burglary down at Exmoor is a rare thing, in- 
deed. I don’t think there has been one in my 
time, but I have heard my father say that he can 
remember when some men went to the Crow’s 
Nest, and shot or stabbed all who opposed them, 
and got off clear with the plate. But what am 
I doing? Bothering myself about a ghastly 
story of the past—and yet, if anybody sHouLD 
come !” 
Myra was no coward, but when laid hold of by | 
a presentiment had the same difficulty in shaking 
it off that other people experience. Trying her 
best to fix her thoughts upon the book was a 
failure, and at last she closed and pushed it 
aside. 
“« My fears are idle,” she said, rising, ‘ but I 
suppose if I have a weapon of some sort near me 
and use it I shall not be injuring any innocent 
person. YT ll give them warning before I 
attack.” 

Sir Newton’s own particular sanctum was on 
the opposite side of the corridor, and, lamp in 
hand, she stole quietly from the room, fearing 
to wake the sleeper, who had so much need of 
rest. 

She had plenty of weapons to choose from, 
and her choice fell upon a Colt’s revelver of 
superior make, which she filled with some 
cartridges that were in a box beside it; and 
feeling more at ease now that she was armed, 
returned to her post. 

When she left Jack Cranbury the room was 


ABSENCE ! 


faced her, but were invisible owing to the heavy 
curtains on either side and the drawa blinds. 


all, and saw tke blind of the middle window 
rocking slightly. It was tat window which had 
been opened, and she distinctly remembered 
having looked to it before leaving Mrs. Jones in 
charge. 
remember having looked to the fastenings. 


upper windows were not looked to with the care 
they ought to have been, for a burglary was very 
rare about these parts, and so long as the 
windows were closed those who slept or sat in 
the rooms were satisfied. 


want ?” Myra thought. 


of the window move, and she saw a MAN’S BOOT 
appear from under it—a coarse, ill-made boot. 


colour. 
sometimes does, as @ stimulant, and strung her 
merves to the performance of any deed of daring. 
Quick as lightning she determined what to do, 
end with the utmost coolness prepared to do it. 


not cocked.. Skilled in a manner in the use of 
dearentn——" fire-arms, she felt for it and cocked it stealthily | 
ws she brought itout. Then ina moment she had 

taken aim at a spot where she imagined tne 
breast of a man would be, and fired. 


groan, and a voice uttered a loud shriek. 


urrent of cold air. 

A WINDOW MUST HAVE BEEN OPENED IN HER 
‘ 
But which window was it ? 

There were three in the room, and they all 


Without leaving her seat she scanned them 


It was closed then, but she could not 


As a matter of fact the fastenings of the 


* But who has opened it, and what do they 
Just then she saw the curtain on the left side 


She did not ery out, or swoon, or even change 
The great terror upon her acted, as it 


The revolver was in her pocket, loaded but 


Immediately, some heavy body fell, with a 


Jack, to Myra’s utter amazement, slept on.: 
She, for her own pari, was unable to move, but 
stood in a state of semi-petrifaction, while a 
strange scene was being acted behind the cur- 
tain. 

She heard the wounded man groan, anda voice 
whisper: 

** Be ye hurt badly, Dan ?” 

And he who was hurt replied : 

** It’s all over with me, Jim.” 

Then the man unhurt groaned again, and | 
by the exercise of great muscular power lifted | 
up the wounded man. Myra heard him clamber | 
out of the window and descend the ladder with | 
many asoband moan. But she saw nobody. 

Although half stupefied with fear, she kept | 
her attention upon the retreating men, the | 
unhurt carrying the wounded, or, perhaps the | 
dead, until the sound they made ceased; then | 
she went to the window, shut and fastened it, | 
looked to the others, locked the door, and in the | 
effort to return to her seat suddenly fainted | 
away. 

And still Jack slept on, having long known a 
want of rest, while My ra, Who had so y arduously | 
and bravely protected him, lay stretched upon 
the ground, the very image and counterfeit of 
Death. 








CHAPTER XL. 


A BROKEN CORD. 
Then I saw his white and palsied lips, 
And the stare of his ghastly « 
When he turned in hurried baste away, 
But had no power to fiy. 
He was chained to the spot by his heavy woe; 
And the blood, it was not dry. 








Tue search around The Hollows resulted in 
no discovery leading to anything important. 
Here and there they came upon great stones, | 
which had formed part of the house, and down 
by the river they found a portion of the lead 
that inad covered the roof, ripped and curled | 
into fantastic shapes, and enveloping in its 
folds a portion of a great chimney tnat rose | 
from the centre of the house. 

‘*Dynamite, dynamite!’ said Mr. Inspector. 





warm and comfortable, and there was certainly 


« A nice thing for a man to invent, isn’t it, Sir 
Newton ?” | 


guns just yet,” 


I do and sometimes I don’t. 
every ten minutes. 
uncommon good references—— 


“Like gunpowder, it has its good use,” said 


Sir Newton. 


“But I don’t think we shall use dynamite 
replied Mr. Inspector, shrewdly; 
‘it wants too much regulating.” 


At five o’clock they gave up further search, 


and, breaking up, went their different ways— 
Mr. Inspector alone accompanying the baronet 
home. 


“ Tt’s allin my road, or nearly so,” he said, 
y 


“so I may as well Jook in and see how my other 
case is getting on.’ 


“You don’t belie€e in him,” Sir Newton said. 
*“T am uncertain, Sir Newton; sometimes 
I change my opinion 
The count came with such 
” 

“From whom ?” 

‘The people in Scotland Yard.” 

Oh, indeed,” said Sir Newton, drily ; “they’ve 


been blundering, as usual.” 


« They’re only mortal, Sir Newton, and as 


likely to be taken in as others are, of course.” 


“But you always take the black side of 
things.” 

“Ivs a way. we get into, Sir N Vewton, and a 
good way, too. If we took tine soft, trusting 


‘view of things we should not lock up anybody.’ 


“Better a dozen guilty men should escape 
than an innocent one should suffer.” 

“We say the other way. Better havea dozen 
wrong ’uns than lose the right ’un—but after all, 
Sir Newton, it’s a matter of opinion.” 

The baronet was not inclined to argue tine 
question, for he was at last tired, and looking 
forward to a comfortable rest between the 
sheets. This, however, he was not to get just 
yet. 

On arriving at the Hall he found all in com- 
motion there—the maid servants fluttering 
about, the housekeeper in another dead faint, 
and Edgar and Myra looking through a window 
of the room occupied by Jack Cranbury. 

Edgar immediately came towards them, and 
met Sir Newton and tie police officer on the 
stairs. 

“A most dastardly attempt at robbery, or 
murder, or both, has been made in yourabsence,” 
he said, “and Myra has shot a man.” 

** More work,” muttered Mr. Inspector. ‘‘ This 
blessed place will want a force of its own before 
long.” 

“You had better come to Myra at once,” said 
Edgar to Sir Newton, who could only stare at 
him aghast; “she won’t leave Cranbury until 


somebody she can trust is with him. She will 
tell you all about it.” 
“ But the man who is shot,” said Sir Newton; 


*‘is he dead ?” 


“We don’t know,” replied Edgar. “The 
other carried nim off.”’ 
“Then there were two of them?” said the 


inspector, sharply. 

“Two,” replied Edgar; “ but you had better 
| hear the story.” 

So they went ; and Myra, who, beyond a little 
pallor, showed no traces of what she had suffered 
in the night, told succinctly and clearly all that 
had passed. Jack Cranbury was stili sleeping 
soundly. 

“Dan and Jim,” said Mr. Inspector; “ that’s 
the names they called each other by, you say ?” 

“Yes,” replied Myra; “I remember the 
names distinctly. ‘Be ye hurt badly, Dan?’ 


saidone. ‘it’s all over with me, Jim,’ replied 
the other.” 
“Tnat’s enough,” returned Mr. Inspector, 


calmly; “then I’il just go and arrest them.” 
Sir Newton stared. 


“ My daughter did not even see the men,” he 


| said. 


“But one is wounded or dead,” replied the 


| officer, “and there are a very doubtful Dan and 


Jim who keep the Big Find. I’ve had my 
suspicions of them from the first; and don’t 
| youremember how they skulked away from us last 
| night ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Old hands at housebreaking, they thought 
it was an opportunity that might never occur 
again, and too good to be thrown away.” 
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“The vagabonds!”” muttered Eigar; “ but 
they met their match.” 

Myra looked up into his face and smiled. 

“TI never did such a thing before,” she said, 
“and I don’t think I should ever be able to do it 
again.” 

** A lady of your mettle,’’ said Mr. Inspector, 
with professional gallantry, “ would be equal to 
anything and anybody.” 

Then fearing he should spoil so neat a speech 
unless he at once left them to digestit, he bowed 
and beat a retreat. 

His first care was to look up a patrol, for he 
knew t 1at he might have to deal with two men, 
and aithough one was undoubtedly wounded, 
they might prove too much for him single- 
handed. The man he wanted he found within 
a couple of hundred yards of the gate, and 
together they went towards the Big Find. 

The house was olosed, and apparently had 
been so ail night. Mr. Inspector knocked in 
the ordinary way, and got no answer. The 
patrol meanwhile dismounted from his horse, 
tethered it to the fence, and went round to the 
back. 

Getting no answer to his knocking, Mr. 
Inspector stepped back into the road, and took a 
survey of the house. There was nothing un- 
usual in its appearance. The upper windows 
were closed,and the coarse, common-coloured 
blinds down, and the shutters of the lower part 
closed. He tried them, and found them fastened. 
**Foxing,” he said. “The wound was all 
gammon, and they’ve got up asound sleep; but 
it won’tdo. Hullo, there !—house!’ 

He kicked the door with his foot and beat the 
upper panels, but got no answer. He was on 
the point of trying conclusions with the door by 
rushing at it, when the patrol came back to say 
that he had found the back door open. 

** And there’s a drop or two of blood upon the 
doorstep, sir—not quite dry,” he said, holding 
up his finger, which bore evidence of the fact. 

“Ail right,” replied his chief; “ we are 
landed, tnen. Give me another pair of brace- 
lets, and wait here until you hear my rattle or 
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{us 4 MOMENT SHE HAD TAKEN AIM. ] 


scuffing. When you do, kick the door in and 
come to me.” 

* Very good, sir,” calmly replied the man, 

Mr. Inspector, a little more subdued and 
thoughtful than usual, but otherwise unmoved, 
went softly round to the back way, and being 
guided to the particular back door, there being 
three, by the spots of blood upon the doorstep, 
raised the latch and went in. 

** Anybody here?” he asked, looking round 
the rude kitchen in which he found himself. 

Getting no reply, he went further on down a 
passage and stopped at the foot of the stairs. 
All above was silent. 

“Playing the spider, my friends!” he said; 
“but it won’t do.” 

After debating with himself fora few moments 
he drew off his boots—half Wellingtons, and 
convenient for rapid removal—and then stole up 
the stairs. 

Immediately on the top was a door standing 
ajar, and peering through he saw one of the 
brothers lying stretched at full length upon a 
couch, and the other bending over him like one 
dumb with grief. 

“ One dead and one alive!” was Mr. Inspec- 
tor’s comment, and walking boldly in he touched 
the living one upon the shoulder. 


(To be continued.) 


Tur Derormep.—A beautiful soul in a de- 
formed body is like the lark soaring to heaven, 
that appears like a falling star in the glow of 
sunset, though when we approach nearer we 
find the dusky plumage and the dull eye of a 
poor song-bird. 

Tur name of Shakspere (John, the father of 
our great dramatist) occurs one hundred and 
fifty times in the town records of Stratford, and 
is spelt in fourteen different ways—four times 
as above; fourteen times, Shakespere ; eighteen 
times, Shaxpere; sixty-eight times, Shaxpeare ; 


| once, Shackspere, etc. 





LOVE A DISEASE, anv HOW TO CURE IT- 


Tuk celebrated prelate Huet says, with the 
quaintness of his time and style :—“ Love is not 
only a passion of the soul, like hatred and envy, 
but is also a malady of the body, likea fever. Ir 
is situated in the blood and the animal spirits, 
which are extraordinarily inflamed and agi- 
tated; and it ought to be treated methodically 
by the rules of medicine in order to effect a cure. 
I am of opinion that this disorder may easily be 
subdued by plentiful sweats and copious bleed- 
ings, which would carry off the peccant humours 
and those violent inflammations, would purge 
the blood, calm its emotion, and re-establish it 
in its former natural state. This is not merely 
groundless conjecture ; it is an opinion founded 
on experience. A great prince, with whom I 
was intimately acquainted, having conceived a 
violent passion for a young lady of exalted 
merit, was obliged to leave her, and to take the 
field with the army. During this absence his 
love was cherished and kept alive by a very fre- 
quent and regular intercourse of letters to the 
end of the campaign, when a dangerous sickness 
reduced him to extremity. By applying to the 
most powerful and efficacious drugs physic could 
boast of he recovered his health, but lost his 
passion, which the great sweatings and bleed- 
ings he had used had entirely carried off 
unknown tohim. For, imagining that he was as 
much in love as ever, he fuund himself unex- 
pectedly cold and indifferent, the first time he 
beheld again the lady of whom he had been 
so passionately fond. The like accident befel 
one of my most intimate friends, who, recover- 
ing from a long and stubborn fever by falling 
into copious sweats, perceived at the same time 
that he was cured of a passion that for some 
time before had continually teazed and griev- 
ously tormented him. He had no longer any 
taste for the object he formerly adored, 
attempted in vain to renew his gallantries, 
and found that insensibility and dislike had 
banished tenderness and respect.” 
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[witH A WILD START SHE AWOKE, AND SAW STANDING CLOSE BY HER AN OLD GIPSY WOMAN. | 


THE HIDDEN SPRING. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AN IMPARTIAL LETTER. 





Tue vicarage at Alpinglen was a picturesque 
little spot, all gables, peaks, and points, covered 
with the many-hued blossoms of sun-loving 
creepers, wisteria, banksia roses, canariensis, 
and woodbine. 

The vicar himself might have been taken for 
Goldsmith’s, had he been married, which he 
was not. A primitive, simple-hearted, kindly, 
genial old bachelor, was the Rev. Jonathan 
Wenrose; full of the “charity” which “thinketh 
no evil;” at the beck and call of any one in 
trouble; and beloved and respected by the 
whole parish. 

His evenings of leisure—when he had such— 
were spent in most innocent fashion: smoking 
his pipe on a rustic garden seat, meditating, 
and watching his bees; for he had a lot of bee- 
hives ranged under a row of tall, handsome holly- 
hocks, whose white, pink, crimson, and black 
blossoms were pleasant to the little labourers, 
as the fruit of their labours is to us. 

He had not been out of Alpinglen for many 
years, and it was quite an event, therefore, his 
having done so this last summer—or, rather, 
early autumn; but, one evening, glancing 
carelessly at the “ Times,” an advertisement 
happened to catch his eye, to the effect that a 
** London clergyman would be glad to exchange 
duty, for one month, with a clergyman in the 
country—near the sea, if possible.” 

«« Why shouldn’t I answer this ?” he thought. 
** And yet, why should I, either?” 

He did so, however; and the result was that 
he went up to enjoy ‘all the intellectual plea- 
sures and agreeable change to be had ina 
month’s visit to London; ‘and that a newly- 
married couple came down—a young curate and 


his bride—taking his place that while at Alpin- 
glen. 

Never more romantic neighbourhood for a 
honeymoon could have been chosen, than this 
little sea-side nest; and Mr. and Mrs. Merre- 
weather were delighted with village and villagers 
both, the latter having shown them all possible 
attention for their vicar’s sake. 

And now, as they were about returning to 
town, they had wound up their pleasant 
memories of Alpinglen by attending tbat day’s 
gipsy féte in the*woods. 

Tne following letter from the bride to her 
uncle, Mr. Hills, of Heath Farm, near Brendon, 
will show what she thought of the place :— 

“My Derarzest Uncur,—I am ashamed to 
think that we have been three weeks here, and 
I have never written to tell you how I like 
Alpinglen! Not another post shalldepart with- 
out taking my opinions to you. First, then, the 
whole neighbourhood is simply enchanting ; the 
village itself the most picturesque I ever saw ; 
the musical sound of little tinkling rills falls on 
your ear in every direction; the green, sloping 
banks all about are dotted with my wee name- 
sake flowers—the most delicately pink-tipped 
* Daisies.’ The cornfields wave, like the richest 
golden sea, under the softest, sunniest breeze; 
and in the woods is such a glorious wealth of 
fern life, it almost takes away one’s breath with 
wonder and admiration! You wander on and 
on, in a sort of dream, among verdant paths, 
bordered with the loveliest pink ‘ ragged robins,’ 
feeling, in all its fulness, the joy of mere exist- 
ence amid such scenes! 

“Philip and I have enjoyed ourselves amaz- 
ingly; and, I am sure, when we get back to 
London, his sermons will be all the more com- 
forting to himself, and profitable to his congre- 
gation, for the sweet, holy sermons that Nature 
herself has preached to us at Alpinglen. 

“Well, now for the people; and here I must 
be careful not to do what I deprecate in others 
—i.e., gossip unkindly of them behind their 
backs, especially as we have met with so much 
kindness from rich and poor both—it would be 





¢ 





meanly ungrateful; but I may just give youa 
sketch of our picnic party to-day, and have done. 
First, then, were a pair of parvenus—weaithy, 
self-asserting, loud, and utterly unconscious that 
they were betraying the very thing they 
thought they were concealing—i.e., their ple- 
beian birth! Then there was a ‘gushing’ young 
lady, who went into raptures when I told her of 
the new fancy-work now 4 la mode in London ; 
and there was a ‘tepid’ one, who sat as un- 
moved as a petrified fish, where hearts of thrice 
her experience would have be2n touched to 
tears. There was another girl, too, I quite pitied, 
she has such a thoroughly vacant mind ; always 
running after new excitements, heedless of the 
hour’s pleasure, longing for what has not yet 
come. Then there was an ignorant, conceited 
young fellow, who, Iam sure, is a coward, from 
the way in which he bullied his sister. I will 
answer for it, if he saw a poor little lost dog, 
frightened to death, in the street, he would hoot 
and chase it, as if his life depended on his 
catching it; and if a good big, well-fed mastiff 
just showed his teeth, he’d take to his heels for 
dear life, in another sense, with whitewashed 
face and shaking limbs, I’ll be bound. Oi, I 
do hate a coward! he’s cruelalways! and I was 
glad I had an opportunity, at the picnic, of 
speaking to him a little on the subject. Then 
there was another young man also I could not 
help observing, very handsome, and, I conclude, 
rich, judging from the attentions paid him by 
sundry young ladies and their mothers. But I 
did not ‘take’ to him, uncle mine! Sensitive 
to a degree, where his own feelings might be 
ever so slightly grieved, yet possessing no more 
compunction or delicacy in wounding others 
than a field harrow possesses when lacerating 
the life of the meadow blossoms! ‘The advent 
of a pretty little gipsy girl on the scene madea 
strange sensation. He has either wronged her, 
or one of her tribe—that I am certain of. 

assionate, heartless, selfish creature! 

hilip pronounced him only an ‘unconscious 
egotist !’ He is always charitable, and, glancing 
back over what I have written, I fear I am not, 
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for my letter seems censorious, However, I 
have mentioned no names, and so no harm can 
be done, especially as I am writing to the most 
tolerant, kindly-judging, dear old uncle in the 
world! 

« Now, then, to the bright side of the human 
picture; for we have met several extremely 
pleasant, sensible, nice people here; foremost 
among them a Mrs. Gwylliam, full of a sweet, 
old-world grace, her daughter Helen, and a 
voung girl—Effie Ambrose—living with them. 
The last-named comes from your part of the 
world—Rowanoak. Perhaps you may know the 
place. All are so thoroughly unselfish, kindly 
toevery living thing, thankful for each moment’s 
blessing, wisely, cheerfully adopting life’s daily 
duties and innocent refreshments, it is quite 
delightful to know them. The calm, sweet 
sunlight of contented minds is reflected in all 
their faces. And yet they have gone through a 
terrible trial, the particulars of which I will 
reserve till I see you, for I want you to know 
them. I havea presentiment you will be great 
friends. 

«And now comes the gist of my long letter. 
We—Philip and I—want you to spend with us 
our last few days here, and to see Alpingien for 
yourself. We cam then travel back all together 
as faras Brendon. Now, this will reach you at 
about nine to-morrow morning, and then all 
you've to do is to drive over there in time to 
catch the train to Bluff Point; thence take the 
mail coach as far asa little hostelry called the 
‘ Spotted Deer,’ which is on the border of the 
common, fast outside here; and there Philip 
will be waiting to bring you on to this pret- 
tiest of vicarages im all England. So, darling 
uncle, do not-say-us ‘nay.’ You knowit is not 


often that we shall be able to visit your county, | 


and that you’re over lonely too just now at 
Heath Farm, since my naughty cousin Frank 
has taken French leave and gone off, we know 
not whither! Never mind, dear uncle! If 
he’s alive—which I pray Heaven he is!—he’ll 
turn up again, as surely as the needle turns 
to the pole! He’s too good at heart not to 
return one bright spring day to the uncle we 
love ‘so dearly. 

“ Now, ’'m off with this to the village post, 
and to-morrow evening must find you sitting 
beside us in this charming little window-seat ! 
Don’t forget that, besides Philip and Frank, 
you are tie oniy relative left in the world to 

“ Your loving niece, 
“Daisy MrexREWEATHER.” 


CHAPTER VY. 
UTH GILES. 


In the peaceful solitude of her own room 
that night sat Helen Gwylliam, readingtnrough, 
once more, that letter she had received from 
John Ambrose. 

Thus it ran :— 

“Look out for me to-morrow afternoon, my 
love! for I find I can give myself one more 
holiday yet before the 1st of May! The tide 
will serve from Bluff Point, as the two o’clock 
train arrives there, fora row to Alpinglen; so, 
hoping to find Garton’s boat at liberty, I’ll row 
into the cove under Gallantry Peak. I may 
just touch Linden Isle for a few of my darling’s 
favourite peonies, and then, straight as a line, 
to the Cove. Will you be up over there, 
Gearest, about three o’clock, so that we may 
walk on together to Syringa Lodge in time for 
mother’s tea! Oh, Helen, my own love! Ican’t 
tell you how cheerily I get through my work 
now that the prospect of the next—the very 
next—May-day is shining out so brightly before 

e! On, ‘The May, the merry, merry May! 

» sagely says she intends never to marry, 

1 that when you and I are settled down 

ingly at Rowanoak, she will go and be a 
daughter in your place at Syringa Lodge! 
What say you to this arrangement? Is it not 
a good and feasible little plan? You cannot 
think how pretty Rowanoak is looking under 
her wise supervision. I may mention she has 
just chosen a fine-toned grand piano, as her 





wedding present to you, darling; and she feeds 
all the wild birds about, that you may have 
their sweet music added to your own. She 
knows how fond my dearest is of animals, birds, 
and flowers. She has excellent taste, and is 


making a very Eden of your garden here! Al- 
ready anemones, and Violets, and all the sweet- 
est, freshest flowers that bloom in April are fill- 
ing it with odour and edlour; so, ‘ Addio,’ my,pwn 
love, till to-morrow. Dutiful affection to Mrs. 
Gwylliam, an@ caress to little Daphne—she 
will, of Gourse, follow her dear mistress to the 
Peak. 


“ Ever and ever your own 
“Joun Amsross.” - 


Many a time inthe course of reading this old, 
worn letter had Helen to 
which would fall it; and ‘it was long before, 
she calmed herself sufficiently to take a rational 
review of the day, now past..As she did so her 
indignation at she deemed Mr. Wilmot’s 
presumption subsided by degrees. Was he to 
blame because he loved her so insanely ? Surely 
he was more deserving of pi 
Was it not ‘a sore that he should tang 
perversely have selected 


q@ut of all the girls 
‘in Alpinglen, the half of whom; she, 


Aad J 
would too gladly change places with her, as 
far as, Mae Witsoe was concerned. ‘8 

“There’s that poor little Maud Johnstone,” 
she thought, “ for instance, would sacrifice her- 
self any day for his sake.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wilmot himself was sitting 
at his desk in his own pri nag looking 
over various papers, letters, etc., which 
were strewed:abont the table carelessly, for no 
one ever entered this little study but himself. 

“Yes,” he muttered to himself, audibly; “ 
don’t see why she‘shouldn’t aceepta thing likey 
this, surely! It’s not like a ring, oreven a gold 
watch. She micht scruplewbout taking either 
of THzm; but THIS—a mere locket! She can 
put a bit of her mother’s hair in it, if she likes !” 
A pause. Then again: “Fool that I am! 
What an infatuation itis! The more I have 
struggled against it the more it has mastered 
me! And she’s the last woman on earth I 
ought to think of making my wife! For that 
very reason, I suppose, it is that I am bent upon 
possessing her. I could have any other girl in 
Alpinglen, for just holding up my finger; 
and, by Jove! see if I don’t catch that Maud 
Johnstone and break her heart for—— Hush! I 
thought I heard a laugh in the room—close by. 
Nonsense! there’s'no one here, nor likely to be ! 
as the servants must have gone to bed an hour 
ago. That wildest of wild flowers, thrusting 
itself from the wayside hedge—courting each 
gar Ei do I think of her to-night? 


away the tears } 


pity than of anger! | 


as before through the window back again into 
her hiding-place among the rhododendrons. 

**Good Heavens! can any one have got into 
my study while I was out there in the garden ?” 
mentally queried James Wilmot, some half hour 
later, when, having returned to his room and 
closed the shutters for the night, he stood at his 
table, nervously turning over his papers, and 
looking under, over, everywhere, for the gold 
locket! Again and again he searched among 
the confused heap.of letters and biils, tossing 
and scattering them about in all directions, but 
in vain. 

Then he» made a rush to the door; it was 
locked, and the key inside, just as he had leit 
i 


t. 
“Well, this is str ilish strange!’ he 
3 “Dm certain I left it on the table. 
Thank goodness, I burnt the hair, so that won’t 
tell amythales! Was I idiot enough to leave the 
window ajar ?”” 
| _ With no gentle hand he dashed open the 
shutters, pulled back the bolts, and stood, lamp 
Lan hand, examining the ground outside. 

Ha! f on »the soft’ mould of the 
thédodendron bed! lost om the intervening bits 
of grass and gravel, but footprints there—dis- 
-tinctly there! ' 

(Me. Wilmot was not, by nature, a very brave 
aan; he shook, as he saw these evidently recent 
marks of a burglar at his door! 

‘Perhaps the fellow’s in hiding, close by,” he 
thought, with some uneasiness; “he may be 
armed! he’ssure to be! these sort of scamps 
are all so now-a-days! Til sammon my man 
and have Place searched,” resolving which 
he i ‘again through the window, just as 
the clock of inglen Caurch, with a solemn 
vibration upon the still air, struck one. ‘It’s 
‘mo wpe, then,” he decided; as he doubly barred 
the window shutters; “the fellow must have 
escaped by this! He’ll be safe away down in one 
of the sea-caves, where only a bloodhound could 
track him; but he shall not escape me, the 
wretch! I wonder which way he got in and out 
ofthe garden. Ah! there’s that infernal low 
railing, I was looking at, only just now, by the 
wooden bridge at the back of the damson 
orchard ; even a woman could get over that easy 
enough ; and then there’s the wood to conceal 
him—it’s most dangerous! T’ll have it looked 
to, and put the whole place ina ferment as 
well.” 

So Mr. James Wilmot drew a tiger-skin rug 
from the couch, wrapped himself carefully in it, 
and prepared to sleep very comfortably and 
safely in his study until ‘the morrow. 

Next day brought an addition to Alpinglen 
society in the shape of a white-haired, genial, 
| old gentleman named Hills, who had come from 





yhat was she there at all for but to be gathered ? | his country home on tue invitation of his niece, 


—a solitary, faint, yet, I grant, a beautiful 
blossom among a lot of brambles, rubbish, 
weeds—attracting the eye of any one by the 
force of mere contrast! Faugh! the thing 


| Daisy Merreweather, tospend with her and her 
| husband the last week of their stay at that pretty 
| rural vicarage we have already described ; and 

so popular did he beeome during his visit, that, 


haunts me strangely to-night. What is the | as out-of-door excursions were still enjoyable, 


matter with me? I’m not the first man by 
thousands who has-done the same thing! And 
I calmed her scruples, too—poor little fool!— 
with a mock marriage. ’Tisn’t everyone has 
done as much; yet that, coupled with the sea 
business, and my rejection to-day by the only 
woman on earth I really care to marry, are 
ugly thoughts to sleep upon. T’Il goand smoke 


them away in the garden; it’s not a bad night | 


for astroll. I'll havea look, too, at those rotten 
palings down by the damson orchard. I often 
think it’s not wise to leave them as they are.” 

So concluding he rose, laid the locket among 
his many papers on the table, pushed back his 
chair, lit a cigar, and, unbolting the French 
window, which opened to the ground, sallied 
forth into his garden. 

A laurel hedge under an archway, throngh | 
which he presently sauntered, soon hid’ the 
spark of his cigar from sight of the house. In 
an instant, stepping with noiseless tread from 
out a clump of rhododendrons that almost 
touched the window, a woman emerged—=stole | 
on tip-toe up to the table, seized the gold locket, 
and, hastily concealing it under her large, black 
cloak, retreated with the same cautious footsteps 


more than one pienic party was got up expressly 
| on his account. 
There was a tea in the woods—gipsy kettle 
and all—one afternoon ; a lunch spread in each 
| of the three rusticarbours on another ; and now, 
‘the last morning but one of his sojourn at 
| Alpinglen, a boating party was formed to go to 
Linden Isle, in the “ Blue Iris.” 

Mr. James Wilmot, meanwhile, had not been 
idle respecting the loss from his study ; the police 
had been duly instructed, and placards stuck 
about the village, offering “ten shillingsreward” 
to any one who.could give information that 
would lead to the discovery of the offender; the 
low wooden railings at the back of the damson 
orchard were heightened and spiked; but no 
| news came of the lost trinket. 

Of all the good people in the neighbourhood 
who had shown Mr. Hills hospitality, to none 
was he so drawn as to the inmates of Syringa 
Lodge, as his niece, Daisy Merreweather, had 
predicted he would be, 

Effie Ambrose especially took his fancy. 

“Tf I had a son,” he observed once, “instead 
of being the lonely old bachelor I am, I should 
have chosen her out of all the world for my 
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davghter-in-law! You must come and visit me | 
at Heath Farm, Mrs. Gwylliam, and‘bring the 

girls with you. Whenwill you come? and little 

Daphne, of course,” he added, with a pleasant 

smile; “for, though I’ve several dogs about 

the house and farm, they’re all too happy and 

too good to be surly in their reception of another. 

I’ve ponies to ride, flowers to tend, friends to 

visit, and books to read—only you must be .con- 

tent with a very:quiet old man for host.” 


It was settled, accordingly, that, all being well, 


the visit to Heath Farm, near Brendon—where 
John Ambrose’s old home, Rowamnoak, was 
situated—should be paid in the following spring, 
that being the brightest period in the whole 
year fora trip to the country. 

And now the morning had arrived for the 
boating expedition to Linden Isle. 

The party went thither, in detachments, the 
little “‘ Blue Iris” plying backwards and forwards 
for the purpose. In the last of these detach- 
ments went Helen, and—to her discomfiture— 
Mr. Wilmot, also, who had manoeuvred not a 
little skilfully to arrange it so. 

“Sit ’ee here, Miss Gwylliam,” said old 
Hardy, pointing to what he thought the most 
comfortable seat in his boat. Helen rose, gladly. 
“No, sir; NoT TWO—IF you PLEASE !”’ he added, 
emphatically, seeing Mr. Wilmot about to ac- 
company her to thechosen place. ‘“ Theré’s not 
room for more than one alongside here ; sit ’ee 
down, miss, please.” 

«Well, you’re master in the ‘Blue Iris,’ of 
course, Hardy, and must arrange her passengers 
as you will, I suppose!” answered Wilmot, con- 
trolling himself, and returning sullenly to his 
former seat. 

There was just a look of contempt in the old 
man’s eyes, but no reply from his lips, as he 
bent to the oars, and his pretty little boat 
bounded towards the island. 

About half way out, a small, rough, fishing- 
boat passed them, “manned” by one solitary 
inmate, and that—a woman!—rowing herself 
back alone to the landing-stage at Alpinglen ; 
scantily, but picturesquely attired; gaunt, 
swarthy, with a face of strikingly defined fea- 
tures, and large, black eyes—in which was a 
strange mixture of vindictiveness, determination, 
and pathos—and her attitudeone of recklessness, 
defiance, and despondency together. With a 
strong sweep of her oar she shot by the “ Blue 
Iris,” with a nod of recognition to old Tom 
Hardy, whoretarned it with a kindly “ Good day, 
mother !” 

Mr. Wilmot was looking into the water on the 
other side of the “ Biue Iris,” and did notappear 
to have noticed the passing boat; but Helen 
was much struck with the little incident. 

**Who is she, Hardy?” she asked; “such a 
remarkable-looking old woman, and so sad, yet 
picturesque !” 

“Ruth Giles, Miss Gwylliiam! She’s been 
known in these parts for some years now. She’s 
just been gathering samphur, or lava—or what 
it’s called—on them there rocks—as she’s done 
for a long while now,” glancing, with apparent 
carelessness at Mr. Wilmot. ‘It’s part of her 
living, miss—and she wants it, poor old soul!’ 

« Where does she live ?” enquired Helen, with 
interest; “I would like to go and see her.” 

“Of whom may you be speaking?” asked 
Wilmot, snddenly. 

The old boatman was silent. 

“Of the weird-looking old woman who passed 
us in the boat, just now, Mr. Wilmot. See! she 
is landing! I’m sure she must be a ‘cha- 
racter !’” 

“A dangerous one!” muttered Wiimot, 
darkly. “I'd notadvise any—any young lady 
to trust herself alone with her. I believe, even 
now, as she crawls out of her boat, she means 
mischief!” 

Helen looked up, in intense surprise. 

“No, Miss Gwylliam, please,” said Hardy, 
“it’s best not to seek her out, miss. She’s an 
innocent old woman enough, but just crazed by 
trouble; it wouldn’t do no good to go and see 
her; she’s best left to herself, missie. She does 
pretty well one way or another, and has made a 


‘Isle. 


you know, as grows on the lower rocks at Linden 
We be just ready to land, miss, now.” 
«There’s some mystery about that old woman, 
I’m sure,” thought Helen, but she said nothing 
more ; and, lightly evading Mr. Wilmot’s ready 
heip, sprang up the slippery approach to the 
farm-house, where luncheon was waiting, and 
found Effie and the rest of the party duly 
prepared for their repast, 





CHAPTER VI. 
A RELIC OF THE LOST ONE. 


Ir was somewhat late when the water-party 
returned to Alpinglen, after what had been to 
tnost of them a thoroughly enjoyable day. But 
Helen felt strangely out of spirits this evening. 
The sunset, which was throwing floods of gold 
and ros¢-colour everywhere, showed to her only 
neutral tints and spectral shadows. The 
scenery, which, from her very childhood, she had 
thought a perfect fairy-land, seemed now 
strangely dreary to her; even the sweet, home- 
like beauty of Syringa Lodge itself, with all its 
exquisite, peaceful loveliness, was lost on her 
dulled senses. Up rose on the evening air the 
cheery shouts of the fisher-folk and treble ring 
of children’s voices from the beach, but her brain 
eaught only the sad,-solitary plaint of the wild 
water bird, coming up from lonely marshes far 
away. 

Thinking that a quiet stroll along the cliff- 
path might refresh her jaded spirits, and make 
her more companionable to. those she loved so 
dearly as her mother and Effie Ambrose, she 
called to Daphne, and sauntered out beneath the 
syringa tree, at the garden gate—on and on— 
along the quiet footway—through oak-wood and 
open glade alternately—till, at last, they reached 
Gallantry, Peak—tie- first of the three famed 
arbours of Alpinglen. 

Here she stopped; and looked, where the 
heather flowers on the moorland—swept over by 
a fresh breeze from up the channel—swayed 
before her like a violet sea. 

Again she turned, and her eyes dwelt dreamily 
upon the village scene, lit up with streaks of 
gold and pink, its windows all ablaze with elfin 
fires; for tne Celestial Artist, bearing lustrous 
tints upon his magic palette, was now touching 
up the whole coast with pencils of warm light, 
flooding the distance with glory so golden, so 
rosy,and yet so misty withal, as no human 
painter — however highly gifted — could ever 
pourtray. 

Yet she scarcely even saw the beauty, which 
had once filled her imagination with poetic 
dreams. A certain past April day would come, 
persistently, back to her this evening, with a 
freshness so vivid that she was completely over- 
powered by its startling reality; and, pulling 
aside some light branches of clematis which 
overhung the arbour, she flung herself down, 
wearily, upon its rustic seat. 

So over-excited was her mind, that the mere 
chirping of a grasshopper among the short turf 
at her feet made herstart nervously; and, when 
a little harmless rabbit skipped suddenly by in 
search of a leaf to nibble for his humble supper, 
she almost shrieked aloud with sick fear, as 
thougha “ foot-pad ”’ had confronted her. 

“Oh, this will never do!’’ she exclaimed, 
wildly. How childish—foolish—weak ! What 
has come over me to-day ?” 

Stili she sat on, recalling the past; till, at 
length, under the overpowering perfume of the 
clematis blossoms and other wood scents, which 
mingled closely in the warm air round her, a 
drowsiness stole over her senses, and—while she 
yet imagined herself awake—she slept. 

What wild, vivid fancy was that which now 


prismatic colours—delicately pure, transcen- 


dently. beautiful—filled the atmosphere. She 
was turning towatds her lover, when she per- 
ceived a dark, crawling figure coming slowly up 
the aisle, creeping towards her, till, witn a 
sudden bend, he stealthily clasped a golden 
snake about her wrist; she could see its 
glittering ruby eyes, and—oh, horror! there was 
blood upon the gold above them! 

With a wild start of affright, she awoke, and 
saw—standing close to her—an old gipsy woman, 
in whom she instantly recognised the poor, crazy 
rower of the solitary boat, on her way out to 
Linden Isle—at whom Daphne was snarling 
threateningly, and with evident intent to bite, 
if she took a step nearer. 

Once she might have been handsome, exceed- 
ingly—this wild, wandering woman of tie plains 
and forests of Europe; nay, beautiful even !— 
to judge from traces left still on her face; but 
now she wore a hard, cunning, relentless look, 
and her skin was wrinkled all over. 

«Silence yer dog, will ye ?” she exclaimed, in 
a harsh, cracked voice. ‘It’s not I that’ll hurt 
ye! and yer dog knows rTHat well enough—or 
ought to. They knows most things, I reckon, 
though they don’t peach on ’em, as common 
folks do !”’ 

Helen gently allayed Daphne’s ire, which was 
quickly done—the faithful creature lying silently 
down at her mistress’s feet, yet witn eyes fixed 
on the gipsy. 

“Ah! I didn’t want to frighten ye, either, 
honey; only to bid ye beware of a bad man! 
I’ve looked out for ye a long while, Miss 
Gwylliam ; yes~ye see, I knows yer name! An’ 
now I watched ye a comin’ along this cliff, an’ 
I’ve followed ye, just to say ‘Beware! It’s a 
friend Iam to ye; ay! and a bitter enemy to 
—him! the devil! a decoyin’ of my child—my 
sweet, beautiful child, with a vile, sham priest, 
an’ a cussed mock weddin’! and she, the poor, 
dear innocent, a believin’ of his cruelty—and— 
and dying ?” 

““Of—of whom are you speaking?” asked 
Helen, trying toseem calm, though, in reality, 
feeling very frightened, as she recalled both 
Mr. Wilmot’s and Tom Hardy’s words in the 
“Blue Iris” that morning, and thought the 
poor woman before her must certainly be insane. 

Fervently she began to wish she had not wan- 
dered so far from home, for the cliffs were 
frightfully lonely at this hour; the sun had 
gone down, and it was growing dusk, even to 
darkness. 

“Of whom? Of Mr. James Wilmot, that’s 
whom! And never falser, crueller wretch lived 
in the world, all the dark places—mind, the 
DARK places—of which ‘are full of cruelty’! Yes, 
I know the Bible, and, thank God, I believe it, 
too! That man—James Wilmot, Esq.—has 
helped to show me its truth, even as an enemy 
to all that’s good! I say ””—drawing nearer, and 
taking from under her cloak something that 
sparkled like gold—“ I say, honey, ye’ve seen 
the notices posted about, en? Weil, an’ tnis is 
the thing they’re posted for! Hark ’ee!” she 
continued, in a rapid, hissing whisper. “I was 
on Linden Isle a time ago, hid by one o’ the 
rocks, when I saw two men strugglin’! One 
was him—him, my dear! and he knocked the 
other down in a moment, an’ took from his 
weskitt Tu1s! I sawit plain, for I was close by, 
ye see—but it was none o’ my business—an’ 
he ran away down to the landing pier, or there- 
abouts, an’ I just went off quiet about my own 
work, for I didn’t want no more trouble. But I’se 
always watchin’ him, to do him mischief, and so 
the other night, close by his study window, I 
was a standin’, my dear, lookin’ in on his works, 
when, to my joy,” chuckling, “ I saw this very 
identical thing in his hand, and heard ’im 
mutter he’d give it to you to put yer mother’s 





possessed her slumber? 
She thought it was the lst of May! that she 
stood at the altar in Alpinglen Church, and, at | 
her side, John Ambrose! Children throwing | 
soft cherry-blossoms along the aisle--closed | 
buds, pale blush, and creamy white, all lemon- 
scented—lay at her feet! She could even smell 
the lilies of the valley, as they sprang into ' 





tidy bit, now and tien, from they dinner-weeds, 


sudden bloom around her! A magic halo of 


hair in! I waited still among the bushes close 
outside. Presently he went out into the garden. 
I dashed in through the window an’ snatched it 
off his table. Ha!ha! I know hestole it him- 
self, you mind, for I sawit done. An’ now ye 
just tell him—Mr. James Wilmot — what's 
courtin’ ye, honey, that his lost locket’s found, 
an’ given ye by Ruth Giles. D’ye mind? Ruth 
Giles, my dear! He'll not dare prosecute me' 
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Hisht! there’s some one a comin’! Yes, I 
hear voices shoutin’! Nearer and nearer! Take 
it, child! Quick! quick!” and, flinging it with 
such haste and force from her hand that it fell 
on the turfed rock with a thud at Helen’s feet, 
she darted round to the back of the arbour, and 
quickly disappeared in the oak wood. 

Like one in a trance sat Helen now, staring 
with a bewildered, petrified gaze on the locket 
at her feet ; for the fall had jerked open a secret 
spring, which disclosed, to her dizzy vision, the 
photograph of her lost lover, Jonn Ambrose! 


CHAPTER VII. 


A HORRIBLE SUSPICION. 


Tue crimson and amber lights of sunset had 
passed away from the village, just lingering a 
little on the cliffs and top of the wood, which 
they yet steeped in golden, rose-hued mist from 
the rays gone down behind them, when Mrs. 
Gwyliiam and Effie, alarmed at Helen’s absence 
at so late an hour, hurried along the cliffs in 
quest of her. 

“I can’t think where she is !” exclaimed Effie. 
«“T’'ve been all over the garden and orchard, 
and to the top of the primrose glen, calling her. 
But don’t be uneasy, dear Mrs. Gwylliam ; you 
know Daphne is with her, sc she’s sure to be all 
right somewhere; and I think we’re on the right 
track now, for this is her favourite walk. I 
fancied she looked tired when she came home 
this afternoon, and I daresay she has just 
rambled on and on, heedless of time, till she 
found a seat in one of the arbours, and has 
unconsciously dropped off asleep. We'll soon 
have her safe back, mother, never fear !” 

So, imparting heart and hope in her own 
sweet, cheery way, and shouting “ Helen!” at 
the top of her voice, on she sped towards the 
Shepherds’ Rest, where she had made up her 
mind she should find her. Effie had passed 
Gallantry Peak in her haste, when sundry short 
barks, and a piteous whine, in Daphne’s well- 
known voice, arrested her steps suddenly ; and 
the next moment a shriek of frantic agony from 
Mrs. Gwylliam called her back, to see Helen 
lying just within the entrance of the arbour in a 
deep swoon, that had seemed to the terrified 
mother like death ! 

Her face looked as lilies do at moonlight ; but 
presently, under their united ministrations, she 
began to revive, and her cheeks, by degrees, 
resumed their delicate wild rose flush. 

As,she, at last, unclutched the hand that 

Effie®in chafing had vainly tried to open, the 
eye of the latter caught sight of the locket 
within its clasp. 
__ “Oh, Helen, Helen, my darling sister! how 
Gid you get this?” disengaging it from her 
hand. ‘ He showed it to me on the very morn- 
ing of that fatal day. I didn’t speak of it, for 
I thought itsurely buried with my dear brother 
in the sea; it would only have pained you for 
nothing. Can the waves have washed it up at 
last? Oh, Heavens! it’s the very same; there’s 
no mistake; here is his photo; and—yes, here’s 
tne dent in the rose, showing where to touch 
the hidden spring !” 

As the words escaped her lips, a sudden, wild 
thought flashed simultaneously through both 
tpeir minds, a swift recollection of the gipsy 
girl’s song in the wood! Could she possibly 
have known anything about it ? 

Helen shuddered violently. 

“God pity me! I think I’m mad!” she ex- 
claimed, in a hollow, strange, dreary voice, as, 
recalling Ruth Giles’s tale of a “struggle” she 
had witnessed on Linden Isle, and the substrac- 
tion of the locket, now so frightfully identified, 
a shapeless, horrible suspicion entered her 
brain. 

«Oh, mother, dearest, take me home! Daphne | 
— Dapnne!—John, my own love!—Effie, darling! | 
help me back quickly! Iam ili—soill!?” 


(To be continued.) 





os OLD AGE. 


ne 
age is as a lusty winter—frosty, but kmdly. 
nies J As You Lixs Ir. 


Tue perverse disposition to extend life beyond 
that period in which the faculties begin to de- 
cay, like that of children, who having eaten the 
apple, apply themselves voraciously to devour 
the parings, is anything but rational; yet, so it 
is. We cling with closerearnestness to the rickety 
tenement, as its dilapidations increase ; and are 
never so anxious for a renewal of the lease as at 
the very moment when the edifice is crumbling 
about our ears. 

The Abbé Morellet was wont to declare, that 
in spite of his overwhelming infirmities he still 
clung to life, in the hope of seeing how the 
French Revolution would end; and it seems not 
unreasonable to attribute the love of long life 
very generally to a principle of curiosity. 

Men are always more or less involved in some 
series of events which they would not leave un- 
finished. One man would be glad to know how his 
children will turn out; another has begun a plan- 
tation ; a third desires to arrive at the end of a 
litical intrigue ; a fourth longs to witness how 

neighbour will cut up; anda fifth (the most 
unreasonable of all), would see the end of a 
Chancery suit; and so we go on with time “in 
its petty space from day to day.” 

We see this disposition in individuals to pry 
into a futurity in whose combinations they have 
no part, instanced in their thousand minute di- 
rections concerning the disposition of their own 
funerals, in the petty details of directions which 
accompany the testamentary disposition of pro- 
perty; and even the direct admonitions of 
sexagenary fathers given in the shape of pre- 
dictions—the “Tom, Tom, whenI am gone I 
suppose you'll carry my trees to Newmarket,” 
and the “I see how it will be when I am out of 
the way ”—betray full as much of idle specula- 
tions as of paternal anxiety. If we except the 
old. Fellow of a college, who would do nothing for 

osterity, because posterity had done nothing for 
fim, it would be hard to find an individual, who 
really entertained no curiosity to know how the 
world could possibly go on when deprived of his 
own co-operation and support. 

The desire of long life, abstracted from some 
such considerations, is the more absurd because 
when “ the inevitable hour” arrives, the longest 
and the shortest life are in the imagination 
equal. However wearisome existence may have 
been in the acting, in retrospect it never appears 
long; and with the oldest, no less than the 
youngest, “enough” in this, as in many other 
cases, signifies pretty generally “a little 
more.” 

Louis the Second of Hungary, we are told, 
ran through a long career, within the short 
compass of a very few years. He was born so 
long before the ordinary completion of gestation, 
that he came into the world without the decent 
covering of askin. In his second year he was 
crowned; in his third he succeeded to the 
throne; in his fourteenth he had a complete 
beard; in his fifteenth (comme de raison) he 
married ; in his eighteenth he grew grey ; and in 
his twentieth he died, if not full of years, at 
least at “a good old age,” and was gathered to 
his fathers. This precocity, so rare in the north- 
ern climates, is to a certain degree common 
among the females of warmer regions, who are 
grandmothers at six-and-twenty; yet, we do 
not find these individuals a whit more apt to 
complain of the brevity of their alloted space 
than the nestors of our species. 

But whatever may be the cause of our reluct- 
ance to shake off the fardels of this world, the 
effect is constant, and there is no subject which 


'excites a more universal interest than this of 


longevity. Even the warmest partisan of that 
jovial doctrine, “a short life and a merry one,” 
would willingly convert it into a long life and a 
merry one; and the very judges on the bench, 
those “‘ sage, grave men,” who send others on 
the great voyage of discovery with so much sang- 
froid, never lose the opportunity of examining 
a very aged witness, without interrupting the 





proceedings to inquire his mode of life; as if 
“my lord” himself had not loug ago formed his 
own habits, and as if time were yet left for a 
new course of training to qualify for a second 
century. 

On the subject of attaining to old age, almost 
every one has a theory of his own, and backs it 
up witn sufficiency of apposite examples :— 
Water drinkers, wine drinkers,ale drinkers, and 
brandy drinkers, meat consumers, and Hindoos, 
have all furnished instances of protracted life ; 
tea and no tea, much sleep and little sleep, have 
each carried people far into the vale of years. 

Fox-hunters and bookworms have alike con- 
trived occasionally to put off the payment of the 
debt of nature to the latest moment; and town 
and city, pole and equator, can each boast of 
their Parrs and their Jenkinses; nay, there are 
not wanting persons who have contrived to pre- 
serve the balance between their radical heart 
and their radical moisture by the use of that 
** noxious and pestilente weed,” tobacco. In all 
those various and opposing theories, it should 
seem that the judgment, as in other cases, is 
under the dominion of the passions, and that 
men recommend as wholesome those practices 
which they themselves find the most agreeable, 
by an easy mistake confounding their own 
—— of resistance with the virtues of their 

avourite system. Thus, one old drunkard shuts 
the eyes of a sot to the premature and painful 
deaths of all his companions; and a certain in- 
dolent epicurean has been frequently heard to 
ask with an air of great seriousness, when 
pressed to take exercise, if a post-chaise was 
much improved by a journey of some hundred 
miles over a rough road ? 

The human machine is so pliant and accom- 
modating that it withstands the fiercest assaults, 
with the exception of gross intemperance and 
abuse, aceident and deadly habits. Although, 
therefore, disease may be repaired and shocks too 
violent for a tender frame be avoided by care, and 
though life may thus be protracted beyond what 
the constitution promises, yet itseems most prob- 
able that instances of great longevity depend far 
more upon original conformation than on peculi- 
arity of self-management. This much may, 
however, be safely asserted, that no one ever 
succeeded in living long by taking too much 
pains to effect his purpose. Ifcare will fret and 
wear away the nine threads which form the 
whip-cord destiny of a cat, how much more likely 
is it to smap the single and tender filament 
which is spun for man? Nothing, therefore, 
can be more absurd than the hypochondriacal 
practice of those who lay themselves under ali 
sorts of minute restrictions forthe preservation of 
their frame, as if the wnole business of life were 
to avoid death. 

This is indeed to have a slavish fear of de- 
struction— 


Et propter vitam vivendi perder causas. 


The persons on record, as having passed the 
ordinary term of existence, have generally been 
among the lower classes, and consequently re- 
moved from the possibility of too much circum- 
spection in this particular. 

The French, too, who afford among their 
celebrated characters many instances of the 
much more valuable property of health and 
vigour of mind protracted to the eighieth and 
even ninetieth year, are a peculiarly cheerful 
and even thoughtless race. Of all the circum- 
stances over which man holds control, perhaps 
the most influential on longevity is the absence 
of mental anxiety ; and yet this is precisely the 
condition excluded by too close an observance of 
codes of health. 

Whatever good may, therefore, be effected 
from consulting the Cheynes and the Cornaros, 
must be more than counterbalanced by the evil 
of constant solicitude; even if the end were 
worthy of the means, and if the outliving of 
ourselves, and, what is still worse, our friends 
and connections, were not a calamity which a 
rational being should seek to avoid. Buta truce 
with sententious morality, to which we have 
been led involuntarily, for no assignable reason, 
unless if it be not punning Tom Ashe’s, that 
death isa grave theme. 
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The proper object of the present paper is to 
afford one more instance of a life protracted be- 
yond the common term, contrary to the chances, 
and under circumstances which, 4 priori, would 
not have been favourable to extraordinary 
longevity. 

Standing, “one morning in May” (as the 
ballad has it), at the door of the neat village inn 
which opens its hospitable gates at the very base 
of Mont Cenis, and in the pleasing contempla- 
tion of one of those storms of wind and snow, 
which, “‘in season and out of season,” are to be 
met with in these elegant regions, the questions 


which naturally suggest themselves to a travel- 


ler about to undertake a novel journey under 
such circumstances, led to a conversation with 
the by-standers, concerning torrents, ava- 
lanches, etc., interspersed with divers narrations 
of persons lost in the snow. 

On the mention of one of these adventures, 
“Ay,” saida hale, hearty old woman, who was 
among the group, “‘I rode courier on that occa- 
sion, and narrowly escaped being lost myself!” 
“Courier!” I replied, in an accent suf§ciently 
indicative of surprise to engage the person to 
whom I had been speaking in the desired ex- 
planation: ‘“ Yes, sir,” he continued ; ‘‘ she says 
true—that is ‘La donna de cento quattr’anni!’ 
who long kept the inn of this town, and who 
spent a large part of her lifein men’s clothes as 
a courier !”” 

The uncommon vigour of her appearance in- 
duced me to hint my suspicions that her age 
was not so advanced as she said it was—suspi- 
cions which she received evidently more asa 
compliment than a reproach; but upon further 
inquiry I learned that her story was literally 
true, she having been born on the 17th of 
November, 1714. She was the daughter of Claude 
and Elizabeth Thomas, little farmers, whose 
situation in the world was by no means such as 
to exempt her from its roughest rubs. 

It is somewhat singular that she had a sister 
living in 1819, aged 94, and who promised to 
rival herself in the pertinacity with which 
she stuck to life. ‘To encounter “ fortune’s 
buffets,’ she brought into the field a strong 
muscular frame, a heart little troubled with the 
tender susceptibilities of sex, and a disposition 
to gaiety and cheerfulness which was not to be 
disturbed. For the first thirty-eight years of 
her life she held the blind god successfully 
at arm’s length; but then, as she herself said, 
“Being tired of waiting for a husband she 
followed the prudent example of Mahomet, and 
finding that the mountain would not come to 
her, quietly went to the mountain.” In plain 
English, she determined, as no one chose her 
for a wife, that she would choose someone for a 
husband. 

When a person can choose for himself, he 
generally acts asif sworn at Highgate; and Miss 
Thomas, notwithstanding her thirty-eight years, 
selected a lad of fourteen. 

What, however, may be thought extraor- 
dinary, on her marriage she immediately sent 
the youth to Turin to learn the business of a 
cook ; and, dressing herself as a man, entered 
the service of the Princess Trivlzo, in the 
laborious employment of courier. Her disguise 
had the usual effect of placing her in equivocal 
situations ; and malice, or vanity, made her give 
so much “ cause of uneasiness” to a “ worthy” 
husband in the prince’s family, as to produce a 
horrible scandal. To avoid a disgraceful dis- 
missal from her service, and the loss of her * fair 
friend’s” character, she was obliged to confess 
her sex and re-assume her woman’s attire. 

After this she passed through various services 
in an employment little favourable to long life, 
that, namely, of a cook, in which department of 
science, if her boastings were not vainglorious, 
she attained to considerable renown. 


E le pietanze suoe furo applaudite 
Da persone gantili e reverite. 


Following the usual course of preferment in 
her profession, she finally became innkeeper at 
Lans-le-burg. Her first husband baving died 
at the age of nineteen, without having entered 
on his marital rights, she shortly afterwards 
married in real earnest (sero sed serio) a young 





H possible to all. 


man of twenty-five, who was her ostler. This | 
stable connection was formed at the mature age | 
of forty-eight, and it jasted uninterruptedly for 
thirteen years (though, as may be supposed, 
without issue), when her husband, to preserve, 
as I imagine, the dramatic unity of his life, was 
thrown from his horse and broke his neck. 

The grief of ladonna on this occasion was not 
so great as to deprive her of all resources, and 
though she did not a third time seek a partner 
of her labours, she continued in the arduous 
avocation of innkeeper, in that elevated region 
of all-but eternal snows, till the year 1815, when 
her house was burned by a fire, which consumed 
her whole property, occasioning a loss of fifteen 
thousand livres. From this fire, which she attri- | 
butes to the revenge of a party of Austrian 
soldiers, at the age of 101 years, she escaped in 
her shift, saving only from the flames herself 
and her coffee-mill. In this destitute condition, 
undaunted by calamity or the advanced period 
of her life, she undertook and accomplished a 
pedestrian journey across the mountain to Turin 
in order to present herself to the King of Sar- 
dinia, from whose bounty she obtained a small 
pension, on which (with the donations of travel- 
lers) she lived, contented and happy, eating with 
a good appetite, and walking erect and firm. 

She was fond of dancing, and, as she said, 
passed an entire night, during the Carnival of 
1817, in that fatiguing though exhilarating ex- 
ercise. If what the poet says be true, that 
“non est vivere sed valere vita,” this lady, in 
her “ cruda viridisque senectus,” seems to have 
carried the palm of longevity from all former 
pretenders. Of course she is dead, for the May 
morning in question itself belongs to a far past, 





HOW TO INSPIRE LOVE. 


We were looking in a shop window, the other 
day, filled with portraits of celebrities and beau- 
ties of the day, amongst them being prominent 
that of Mrs. Langtry. 

The crowd we had joined were talking over 
and wondering, in many cases, how a face which 
had no charms more attractive than those of 
hundreds to be any day seen in the streets 
could have attained such fame merely as a 
beauty. 

“It must be the expression,” said one, and it 
struck us at once that beauty of expression is 
the real source of our admiration for what is 
called a beautiful face. 

The finest features, formed in the most exact 
symmetry, with the most blooming complexion, 
must. be animated before they can win sincere 
admiration; and when they are animated they 
will generaily excite the passions they express. 
If they are fixed in the dead calm of insensitality, 
they will be examined without emotion ; if they 
do not express kindness, they will be beheld 
without affection. Looks of contempt, disdain, 
or malevolence, will be reflected, as from a 
mirror, by every countenance on which they are 
turned; and if a wanton aspect excites desire, 
it is but like that of asavage for his prey, which 
cannot be gratified without the destruction of 
its object. 

Among particular graces thedimple hasalways 
been allowed the pre-eminence, and the reason is 
evident: dimples are produced by a smile, and 
asmile is pleasing; so the contraction of the 
brows into a frown, as it is an indication of a 
contrary temper, has always been repulsive. 

The lover is generally at a loss to define the 
beauty by which his passion was suddenly and 
irresistibly determined to a particular object; 
but this could never happen, if it depended 
upon any known rule of proportion, upon the 
shape or disposition of the features or the 
colour of the skin. He teMs you that it is some- 
thing which he cannot fully express, something 
not fixed in any part, but diffused over the 
whole. He calls it, perhaps, a sweetness, a 
softness, a placid sensibility, or gives it some | 
other appellation which connects beauty with 
sentiment, and expresses a charm which is not 
peculiar to any set of features, but is perhaps 


' contempt. 





This beauty, however, does not always con- 


| sist in smiles, but varies as expressions of 


meekness and kindness vary with their objects; 


| it is extremely forcible in the silent complaint 


of patient sufferance, the tender solicitude of 
friendship, and the glow of filial obedience ; 
and in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, 
itis almost irresistible. 

This is the charm which captivates without 


| the aid of nature, and without which her utmost 
| bounty is ineffectual. 


But it cannot be assumed 
as @ mask to conceal insensibility or male- 
volence; it must be the genuine effect of 


| corresponding sentiments, or it will impress 
| upon the countenance a new and more disgusted 


deformity, Affectation; it will produce the 


‘grin, the simper, the stare, the languish, the 


pout, and innumerable other grimaces, that 
render folly ridiculous, and change pity to 
By some, indeed, this species of 
hypocrisy has been practised with such skill as 
to deceive superficial observers, though it can 
deceive even these but fora moment. Looks 
which do not correspond with the heart cannot 
be assumed without labour, nor continued 
without pain; the motive to relinquish them 
mast, therefore, soon preponderate, and the 
aspect and apparel of the visit will be laid by 
together; the smiles and the languishments of 
art will vanish, and the fierceness of rage or 
the gloom of discontent wiil either obscure or 
destroy all the elegance of symmetry and com- 
plexion. 

The artificial aspect is, indeed, as wretched 
a substitute for the expression of sentiment 
as the smear of paint for the blushes of health. 
It is not only equally transient and equaliy 
liable to detection, but as paint leaves the 
countenance yet more withered and ghastly, 
the passions burst out with more violence 
after restraint, the features become more dis- 
torted and excite more determined aversion. 

Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon 
the mind, and consequently may be influenced 
by education. It has been remarked that the 
predominant passion may generally be dis- 
covered in the countenance; because the 
muscles by which it is expressed, being almost 
perpetually contracted, lose their tone and 
never totally relax ; so that the expression re- 
mains when the passion is suspended; thus an 
angry, a disdainiul,a subtle, and a suspicious 
temper is displayed in characters that are almost 
universally understood. It is equally true of 
the pleasing and the softer passions, that they 
leave their signatures upon the countenance when 
they cease to act: the prevalence of these 
passions, therefore, produces a mechanical effect 
upon theaspect, and gives a turn and cast to 
the features which make a more favourabie and 
forcible effect than mere forms command even 
when they are most beautiful. Forms the 
artist can best appreciate, for his eye is spe- 
cially trained to detect its beauty. Expression 
appeals to every heart, and is understood 
by every admirer. 








A Lasovurer’s Lirt.—Whata life is a labour- 
er’s! All day, that is life, he tills his field ; and 
at night, that is death, he manures it with his 
body. 


Perretruan TAaLkers are apt to be careless 
talkers, and while they do not intend to utter 
deliberate falsenoods, the temptation to draw 
upon their imagination is irresistible whenever 
the fountain of truth is exhausted. Unconsci- 
ously they acquire the habit of exaggeration ; 
they see fifty black crows where others can per- 
ceive only one; if they have ever shaken hands 
hands with a distinguished personage, they 
always speak of him as one of their intimate 
friends; if they have met with any little adven- 
ture, it is converted into one of the most thrilling 
scenes which language can describe; if they 
have been on an excursion, you would suppose 
from their talk that they were men of mignty 
travel; if they have had some slight ailment, 
they speak of themselves as “lying at the point 
of death.” Everything is superlative, and they 
see nothing except through a magnifying glass. 
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you have not. But, my darling, I love you, and 
Ihave come to the conclusion to cast my lot 
with yours. I will doas you wish me to. I will 
meet you at the oak tree to-night at ten o'clock. 
I hope I shall——” 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


A STORY OF CLAPHAM. 


(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBEB.) ; 
And here at the bottom of the page the letter 


<> broke off very abruptly. The other side of the 
page was blank. 

Mr. Jonzs had come home to his neat little} “Great Heavens!” That was the awful word 
Clapham residence that afternoon feeling very | that broke from Mr. Jones’ lips, when he had 
cross and tired. Business had been dull, and | finished reading. It was the nearest to swear- 
the clerks had been provoking. When he felt ing that he ever indulged in. If ever he felt 
out of sorts, as he did that day, a nice supper | justified in using it, he did now. His facewasa 
and his wife’s company were the best antidotes | Sight to behold: It was full of anger and sur- 
he knew of, and he hoped to have them effect a | Prise, and complete bewilderment. ‘ 
cure in this instance, as they often had in other | “She loves him, does she?” he ejaculated 
instances. | faintly ; “ and I’m atyrant,amI? Thewretched 

But Mrs. Jones was out, the girlsaid. She had | creature! She loathes me and despises me, 
been busy in her room all the afternoon; she did | does she? I'll show her a thing or two. Let 
not know what she was doing. About an hour| me see—ten o’clock, at the oak tree. I'll be 
ago she had put on her bonnet and gone out,| there, my dear, and I'll teach your ‘dear 
and had charged her to tell her husband, when | Edward’ something he won't forget. I'll go 
he came home, that she snould not be back | this blessed minute and get a couple of officers, 
until late in the evening. , and we’ll wait for you. I fancy we'll surprise 

«Gone out on particular business, she said,’ | youalittle. Great Heavens! and she’s actually 
added Bridzet. | been deceiving me all the time, and letting some 

“On particular business!” growled Jones.| Other man talk love to her, and coax her to 
«I'd like to know what particular business she | elope with him. I can’t believe it, and yet I 
has? Ishould say it was a wife’s business to | can’t doubt it, for here it is in her own writing. 
stay at home. She knew, of course, that I was | I wouldn’t have believed it, if I hadn’t seen it m 
coming home completely tired out, but that | black and white. Dearme! I wonder if I can 
doesn’t interfere with her pleasure in the least.; bear up under the awful blow? What will 
She can enjoy herself just the same—probably | folks say? I shall be ashamed to meet anybody. 
all the more, because I am out of the way. I | It’s awful—awful!” and Mr. Jones wiped his 








wish I knew where she’d gone.” 
And then, with a flash, there came to the 
mind of Mr. Jones something unpleasant. 


This was the day on which his wife’s favourite | 


cousin, Edward Hastings, was expected home 
from abroad. Had she gone to meet nim P 

If she had, what then? There could be no- 
thing extraordinary in that. Wasn’t it natural 
that she should be glad to see him, and go to 
welcome home her first and favourite cousin ? 

Why, certainly; only—well, the fact was, 
Jones was a litthe more than haif jealous of this 
same cousin Edward. He edalll not himself 
quite tell you why, but he was. 

He went up to her room to seeif she had worn 
her best clothes. 

“Because if she has,” reasoned Mr. Jones, 
*‘she has gone off to have a good time with 
some one she cares more for than she does for 
me.” 

Mr. Jones’ brow was black as any thunder- 
cloud at the thought. He was in precisely. the 
right frame of mind to make mountains out of 
mole hills. But she, luckily, hadn’t put on any 
of her new clothes. That was a relief. 

“Tt can’t be she’s going toaparty,” concluded 
Mr. Jones, “for she’d have dressed up more. It 
must be she’s going somewhere else, and wants 
to keep dark. It begins to look mysterious. A 
womandon’t generally gooff in this way, without 
saving something to her husband, and wear her 
old clothes, without its meaning something, I’ve 
observed,” said Mr. Jones, solemnly, to the Mr. 
Jones in the glass. “Id like to knew what it 
does all mean, anyhow.” Then his uneasiness 
and ill-temper increased. 

It was just at this juncture that Mr. Jones 
discovered a letter on Mrs. Jones’ writing-desk. 
It was a freshly written page, beginning, “Dear 
Edward.” Mr. Jones’ hair raised on end when 
his eagle eye caught the sight of that name. What 
awful thing had he discovered? Could it be 
that his wife was in the habit of writing letters 
to gentlemen? Perhaps she has gone to meet 
one now. He read the letter through, without 
stopping to take breath, from beginning to end. 
It ran as follows :— 


* Dear Epwarp,—I have ‘read your touching 
appeal over and over, untilevery word of it is 
stamped upon my heart. It has caused 
me to fight a terrible battle with myself. 
I love you, and there is no use for me to 
deny it. I cannot deceive myself, nor you, by 
so doing, 3ut my duty is to stay with my 
husband, and as such I suppose he has 
a claim upon me, in the eyes of the world, that 


| face with his handkerchief, and looked the com- 
| plete picture of grief. 

Mr. Jones was “so struck all of a heap,” to 
use his own expression, by the terrible intelli- 
| gence, that he didn’t stop to reason over the 
| matter. He never once thought that “dear 
| Edward” couldn’t by any possibility have re- 
| cieved this letter, since it hadn’t been sent. He 
, only realized that his wife was going to run 
| away, and that she was to meet her lover at ten 
| o’clock. 

**T’ll be there, my lady,” said Mr. Jones, sig- 
| nificantly, putting on his overcoat preparatory to 
| Setting out in search of the proper officers. “ I’ll 
be there, and I'll give your ‘dear Edward’ 

something that he does not bargain for. Ill 
‘dear Edward’ him.” 
About nine o’clock Mr. Jones and a couple of 
officers came up the road stealthily, and secreted 
| themselves behind a clump of bushes near the 
| place where the two roads crossed each other. 

«Now you mind what I say,” said Mr. Jones. 

«T’ll go for him, and you keep out of the way 
till Iam done with him. I’ll make him wish he 
| never had thought of such a thing as making 

love to other men’s wives, see if I don’t! Tl 
; pommel him! I'll trounce him within an inch 
| of his life, the contemptible puppy !” and Mr. 
| Jones struck out right and left at his visionary 
rival in a way that made the officers titter. 

They waited and waited, and kept waiting. 
The ten o’clock train came in, whistling shrilly. 
And still no sign of the woman or man for whom 
they were waiting. 

Presently Mr. Jones bade them listen; he 
heard steps down the road. The night was dark, 
and they could not see a rod off. But he was 
| right in thinking he heard steps. Some one was 
coming. 

It’s him, curse him!’ muttered Mr. Jones, 
** Now you lay low, and mind what I say. Don’t 

come till I tell you to. I dare say I shall half 
kill him, but you keep off and letme be. Ill 
take the consequences; if I dokill him completely. 
Great Heavens! I just yearn to get my hands 
on the wretch.” 

* He’s close by now,” whispered one of the 
men. 

“T see him,” answered Mr. Jones,in an awful 
whisper. ‘Here, hold my hat; I’m going for 
him, and may the Lord have mercy on his 
soul!” 

Accordingly, Mr. Jones “went for him.” He 
made a rush at the tall black figure coming 
leisurely up the road. He gave it a punch in 
the stomach with one fist, and another in the 
ribs with his other fist, snorting like a wild bull. 








He was too excited to talk intelligibly at first. 

The unsuspecting recipient of such an ex- 
traordinary greeting seemed half inclined to run 
atifirst, but, on second thoughts, seemed to think 
better of it, and turned upon his assailant. 

«Take that, and that, and that!” cried Mr. 

Jones, who was at length able to utter words 
a trifle more coherently, all the time dealing 
blows right and left. “Run away with my wife, 
will you ? You old villain, [’llteach you to swoop 
round the Jones family, trying to break it up. 
Take that—and that! and—Oh, great Heay- 
ens |” 
’ Mr. Jones’ tune suddenly changed; the 
victim of a husband’s righteous wrath had 
brought his cane to bear upon his foe, and was 
doing good work with the same. 

**Smith—Dobson! help, help!’ shrieked 
Jones, as the cane fell upon his head and 
shoulders in unmerciful blows. ‘Murder! 
help !” 

The officers came to his assjstance, and suc- 
ceeded in securing the stranger. 

“Td glike to know what this means?” he 
demanded. “I supposed this neighbourhood 
was respectable, but I should think you'd all 
gone crazy or else turned highway robbers.” 

« We'll let you know what it means,” cried 
Jones. “I don’t believe you'll ever want to run 
away with Samuel Jones’ wife again.” 

“Is that you, Samuel Jones?” asked the 
prisoner. “I thought your voice ‘sounded 
familiar before, but you bellowed so I couldn’t 
make it out. Are you insane or idiotic—or 
what ?” 

“Lord bless me, if you ain’t Uncle John!” 
said Mr. Jones, faintly. He felt’ small enough 
just then to crawl through a knot hole. “I’m 
awful sorry that this has happened, but I couldn’t 
help it; Idid not know it was you. You see, 
Amelia’s fell in love with some fellow, and I came 
across a letter this afternoon that she had written 
to him, saying she’d meet him here at ten 
o’clock, and I got these men to help me, and we 
waited for him, and I thought you were the 
man.” 

* Fell in love with another man, and promised 
to meet him here at ten o’clock? Stuff and 
nonsense !” exclaimed the uncle, indignantly. 
“You were always the biggest fool! You're 
crazy !” 

But I tell you I saw her own letter!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Jones. ‘I ain’t crazy now, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if I was before long.” 

** You've lost all the sense you used to have, 
and that wasn’t much to brag of,” retorted 
Uncle John. “Come along to the house and we’ll 
ask Amelia what it means.” 

Uncle John led the way, with pain caused by 
Mr. Jones’ energetic attempt to teach his rival 
not to meddle with the Jones family, and Mr. 
Jones followed in his wake, with a sore head and 
very black eyes. 

There was a light in the sitting-room. Mrs. 
Jones was there. 

“See here, Amelia,” exclaimed Uncle John, 
bursting in like a thunder storm, “ your fool of 
a husband says you’ ve fell in love with some one, 
and that you wrote him a letter saying you'd 
meet him at ten o’clock to-night and run away 
with him, and he says ‘he’s seen this letter. Now 
I don’t believe a word of it, but I'd like to have 
you explain, if you can.” 

«T never did any such thing,” declared Mrs. 
Jones, indignantly. 

“You did !” exclaimed Mr. Jones. “It’s no 
no use for you to lie about it, Amelia. You've 
broken my heart, and you did write that letter. 
I found it on your writing-desk, and here it is. 
It begins, ‘ Dear Edward.’” 

« Oh, I know all about it now!” cried‘ Mrs. 
Jones, beginning to laugh. ‘Oh, dear me! 
You see, Laura Wade and I agreed to write a 
story for the THz Lonpon Reaper, and I had 
got mine half done and went over to read it to 
her this afternoon, and when I got there I found 
that I’d lost a page of it. I must have left it 
on my desk. It was abouta woman who was 
going to elope—my story was—and she wrote 
that she would go with her lover. You found 
it, and thought I was going to run away! © Oh, 
dear, I never heard of anything so funny! Oh, 
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dear me!” and Mrs. Jones laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ {can’t see anything very funny about it,” 
said Mr. Jones, feeling rather sheepish. ‘“‘ How 


was I to know that you were writing stories ? 
You’ve no business to spend your time in that 


y- 

“ That’s so,” growled Uncle John, whose bones 
began to feel sore and bruised. ‘‘ You’ce a fool 
for writing stories, and Jones is a fool, too.” 

Which was poor consolation for Jones. The 
story of the whole affair leaked out, and he will 
never hear the last of Mrs. Jones’ elopement. 








THE GREAT BARITONE 
SINGER. 


FAURE, 


M. Faurx, unlike those artists who fallin a 
swoon on emerging from a scene, broken down 
by the emotions through which they themselves 
have passed in trying to electrify their audiences, 
is always master of his voice and of his talent. 
Instead of allcwing his heart to control his 
performance, and abandoning himself to its 
passionate impulses, he carries himself from 
first to last as if he were handling the rudder 
of.a vessel, without once losing his self-possession 
or leaving anything to chance. Therefore, 
when be is on the» stage he looks as if he said 
to himself after every note, “I must not forget 
that I sing to-morrow.” % 

With this great care of his voice Faure unites 
excessive pride. No one among the auditors 
who admire him do so as much as he admires 
himself. “He admires himself in his notes as 
Narcissus admired himself in the limpid wave,” 
remarked Villemessant, one day, when his 
name was mentioned. The baritone never 
forgave the excess of frankness in the founder of 
‘Le Figaro.” 

It should in justice, however, be stated that 
in the most unfortunate days of his youth, even 
when he temporarily lost his voice in the change 
from boyhood to manhood, and when he was 
forced to gain a livelihood by playing the 
counter bass for sixty francs a month, Faure 
never doubted of his future. He calculated the 
chances of his success with the sureness of an 
algebraist. And when one fine morning his 
voice returned to him fuller in tone, purer in 
quality, and more flexible than ever, he was the 
only one who was not surprised at it. 

Quite young, and still disputed about, he had 
already taken possession of the pedestal from 
which he never descended. 

It was he who, when the Empress went one 
evening to hear “Le Pardon de Ploermel,” at 
the Opera Comique, naively said to his comrades: 
“Her Majesty ought to come oftener, It is 
pleasant for us to see each other occasionally.” 

At the theatre (the opera) he bore himself 
with extraordinary solemnity. He never went 
to rehearsals before the roles had all been 
committed to memory by the artists. He 
merely hummed his repliques, and when,.at, the 
request of the composer or director, a morceau 
d@ensemble which did not go on well was re- 
peated, he alone could not be induced to recom- 
mence. 

Like many great artists, Faure-does not care 
to be surrounded by remarkable talents. When 
those that sing with him are mediocre he always 
finds them talented, and praises them to the 
skies from the fear that they may be substituted 
by better. 

There is only one thing in the world of which 
the celebrated baritone has any fear, and that 
is the Press. He is dreadfully afraid. of jour- 
nalists. In his heart he cordially detests them, 
but he takes good care not. to let this appear. 
Nor is he easy to satisfy in the way of praise. 

He met one day the musical. critic of a great 
Paris journal. 

“Mon cher ami,” he said to him, ‘you. re- 
marked in your last article that I was onz of 
the greatest singers of the present epoch.” 

“And I am ready to affirm it again,” replied 
the critic. “Ionly spoke the truth. You are 
certainly one of our Gerar singers.” 





It?s very kind of you to say so, but tell me, 
if I am onz of the greatest singers—who are the 
others ?” 

Frequently, however, this excessive vanity 
has proved useful. On many occasions Faure 
has caused the dignity of artists to be respected 
by the profane who chose to ignore it. 

Under the Empire, Faure was constantly sent 
for to attend the official soirées. There could 
be no good concert without him. One evening 
he went to sing for the first time at a great 
soirée given at the Ministére d’Etat. The large 
courtyard was fullof equipages, which deposited 
the ministers, senators, marshals—all the great 
dignitaries, in short—at the bottom of the grand 
staircase leading to the official salons. This 
staircase had been decorated for the occasion 
with extraordinary splendour, a profusion of rare 
plants and velvet hangings imparting to it a 
most imposing appearance. The centgardes, in 
their magnificent costumes, were ranged on each 
side of the stairs. Faure arrived just as the 
Emperor and Empress descended from their 
carriage. The singer felt proud to follow in 
their train, and to ascend this admirable stair- 
case in company with the greatest personages of 
France. But just as he had placed his foot on 
the carpet of the first step a huissier ceremoni- 
ously advanced toward him and said : 

« You are Monsieur Faure, sir, are you not ?” 

“Yes. Why do you ask ?” 

“Monsieur will be good enough to follow me. 
The artists pass through on the other side and 
by another staircase.” 

« Artists like me have a right to the same re- 
ception as a minister. I will have this recog- 
nised. And as you tell me not to ascend with 
the ¢uests—well, I shall not go in at all.” 

The lesson to the minister was all the more 
severe from the fact that the latter had 
announced to his guests that Faure would sing, 
and that the Emperor manifested his displeasure 
at not hearing him. Like a thorough man of 
the world, he addressed a charming letter to the 
artist, asking him to excuse him for the contre- 
temps, and to consider himself for the future at 
home on the grand staircase of the ministerial 
hotel. 

With a sense so great and so legitimate of his 
professional dignity, it can readily be under- 
stood that Faure is indignant at the ostracism 
which is practiced toward lyrical and dramatic 
artists in regard to the Legion of Honour. Like 
all Frenchmen’ he has the superstition of 
honorary titles. All the other governments 
have given him decorations, and his own alone 
has up to the present time refused him the red 
ribton which he so much covets. He knows 
that he will be decorated when he retirés from 
the theatre in the quality of professor, but it is 
his ambition to break through this ridiculous 
tradition. 

«Tell me,” he said, one day, to a political 
personage, “why do.they postpone decorating 
me?” 

“ Because you are a singer of great talent.” 

“Then make me frankly and at once a che- 
valier as a singer, and youcan give me the eross 
of an officer when I am a professor.” 

In connection with this anxiety for honours 
there are many stories im circulation. Faure by 
no means belongs to the category (a small one) of 
disinterested singers who prize their art above 
all other considerations. The honour of having 
him sing in one’s salon is a costly one, and all 
the more from the fact that Faure never deigns 
to discuss'the miserable question of price. When 
one goes to him to ascertain his terms he always 
replies with ambiguity : 

“ T will take from you my usual terms.” 

One cannot very well pretend to be ignorant 
of his “usual terms,” so people are afraid to 
offer less than others, and they end by giving 
more. 

On one occasion, however, the singer was 
caught in hisown trap. A millionaire banker 
thought he was playing the munificent by send- 
ing him. a cheque for a thousand francs for a 
soirée. Faure was so vexed that he returned 
the cheque to the banker with a note couched 
in the following terms: 

“ Returned to Monsieur R-— for his poor.” 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 
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HOW TO BUY BUTCHER’S MEAT. 
Brrr.—In making choice of ox-beef, that 





meat which is young will have a fine, smooth, 
open grain, a pleasing carnation-red colour, and 
be very tender. The fat must look rather 
| white than yellow; for when it is quite yellow, 
| the meat is seldom good. The suet likewise 
| must be perfectly white. To know the difference 
| between ox, cow, and bull-beef, attend to these 

particulars: the grain of cow-beef is closer, and 
| the fat whiter, than that of ox-beef; but the 
| lean is not of so bright a red. The grain of bull- 
| beef is still closer, the fat hard and skinny, the 
lean of a deep red, and gives a very strong and 
rank scent. 

Mvurron.—In order to know whether mutton 
is young or not, squeeze the flesh with your 
finger and thumb, and if it is young it will feel 
tender ; but if old, hard, continue wrinkled, and 
the fat will be fibrous and clammy. The flesh 
of ewe-mutton is paler than that of the wether, 
and the grain closer. The grain of ram-mutton 
likewise is closer, the flesh is of a deep red, and 
the fat spongy. 

Lams.—lIf the eyes appear bright and full in 
the head, it is good; but ifthey are sunk and 
wrinkled, it is stale. Another way of knowing 
| this difference is, that ifthe vein in the fore- 
quarter appears of a fine blue colour, it isfresh ; 
but if green or yellow, there is no doubt but it 
is stale. You may likewise be sure it is not 
good, if you find a faintdisagreeable scent from 
the kidney in the hind-quarter, or ifthe knuckle 
feels limber on touching it with your fingers. 

Veau.—Though the fiesh of a cow-calfis much 
whiter than that of a bull, yet the flesh is not so 
firm: but the fillet of the former is generally 
preferred on account of the udder. If the head 
is fresh, the eyes will be plump; but if stale, 
they will be sunk and wrinkled. If the vein in 
the shoulder is not of a bright red, the meat is 
not fresh ; and if there are any greenand yellow 
spots in it, be assured it is very bad. A good 
neck and breast willbe white and dry; butif they 
are clammy, and look green or yeilow at the 
upper end, they are stale. The kidney is the 
soonest apt to taint in the loin, and ifit is stale, 
it will be soft and flimsy. Ifa legis firm and 
white, it is good: but if limber, and the flesh is 
flabby, you may be assured it is bad. 

Porx.—lIf pork is young, the lean, on being 
pinched with the finger and thumb, will break, 
and the skin dent. Ifthe rind is thick, rough, 
and cannot be easily impressed with the finger, 
itis old. If the flesh is cool and smooth, it is 
fresh ; but if clammy, it is tainted; and in this 
case the knuckle is always the worst. There is 
some pork which is called the measly, and is 
very unwholesome to eat; but this may be 
easily known by the fat being full of little 
kernels, which is not the case with good pork. 

Hams.—In order to know whether-the ham 
is sweet, stick a knife under the bone, and on 
smelling at the knife, if the ham is good, it will 
have a pleasant flavour. If it is daubed and 
smeared, and has a disagreeable scent, it is not 
good. Those, in general, turn out the best 
hams, that are short in the hock. 

Bacon.—If bacon is good, the fat will feel 
firm, and have a red tinge, and the lean will be 
of'a good colour, and stick close to the bone; 
but if you observe any yellow streaks in the 
lean, it either is, or will be, rusty very soon. If 
bacon is young, the rind will be thin, but if old 
it will be thick. 

Brawn.—lIf brawn is young, the rind will 
feel moderately tender; but if old, it will be 
thick and hard. The rind fat of barrow and 
sow are very tender. 

Vunison.— Your choice of venison must be, in 
a great measure, directed by the fat. If the fat 
| is thick, bright, and clear, the clefts smooth 

and close, it is young; but if the clefts are very 
| wide and tough, it snows it to be old. Venison 
| will first change at the haunches and shoulders, 
| to note which, run a knife into those parts, and 

its scent will tell you if itis too “high.” If it 
| looks greenish it is tainted. 
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THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


Looxine back into the past in order to think 
of the great commercial centres of the long-ago, 
we find them all, or nearly all, associated with 
some great tidal river; and so in respect to 
London. 
ant port it is and has been for ages. 


But the river as we now see it is very different ! 


indeed from the shallow, widespreading stream 


that stretched over the lowlying lands both to | 


the north and south when first the Roman eagles 


led the cohorts of Italy to victory and possession. | 
Then, swamps stretched far on either side, and | 


the rude huts of the Britons were, autumn after 
autumn, swept away with the rise of the river. 

Like the practical people they were, as soon 
as the Romans had made good their footing 
where London now stands, they perceived the 
necessity of keeping the waters of Father 
Thames within definite limits, and at once 
began the first embankment of the river, press- 
ing the Britons, whom they bad conquered, into 
the work, at least so says Tacitus, and traces of 
their handiwork, confirming his statements, 
were met with during the great works now com- 
plete, and touching which we are about to say 
a few words. 

The embankments established by the Romans 
were maintained and repaired by law until the 


reign of Edward I.; and since his time the en- | 


croachment of wharves and other buildings 
have materially contracted the waterway imme- 
diately through the centre of the metropolis, so 
that, when the present embankment was under- 
taken, no relics of the old one were to be found 
but a few old walls by the river side near Water- 
loo Bridge. 

For example :—The distance of the river-front 
from Westminster Hall in an old plan is 100 
feet; it is now 300 feet; and this will give a 


tolerably fair idea of how the river was narrowed | 


little by little. 
But leaving the Roman embankments, about 


The Thames has made it the import- ; 


(THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. ] 


| which we really know little, and those of the 
| early British kings which succeeded them, let us 
get a little nearer to our own times. 
Sir Christopher Wren was the first who sug- 
gested “‘a commodious quay on the whole bank 
'of the river from Blackfriars to the Tower,” 
but this idea the worthy knight never carried 
out. What great and good work hedid execute 
we know weil. 

The next suggestion for anything of the kind 
we meet with, is a showy architectural plan 
which was published by Colonel Trench; but 
nothing came .of it: nor was anything ever 
| taken in hand towards carrying out the idea 
suggested by John Martin, the painter, of a 
railway along both sides of the Thames, with an 
open walk from Hungerford to the Tower, and 
from Vauxhall to Deptford. 

The present Embankment—our view of it 

is perhaps taken from the best “‘coign of van- 
| tage” —was commenced in 1862, and opened in 
| 1870. 
It is a little over one mile and a quarter in 
| length, and a hundred feet in width throughout; 
| divided into a carriage way of sixty-four feet, 
| a footway on the Strand side of sixteen feet, and 
| another on the river side, twenty feet broad. 
The front embankment wall, composed of brick- 
work, faced with 650,000 cubic feet of granite 
work, is carried toa depth of thirty-two anda 
half feet below Trinity high-water mark, and 
carries the roadway four feet above high water, 
except at the extremities of the bridges of West- 
minster and Blackfriars, where it gradually 
rises to twenty feet. 

During the time of its erection, at the works 
next to Westminster Bridge, everything could 
be watched, from the pumping out of the water 
to the puddling in of clay between the timbers 
of the cofferdam ; and then also could be seen 
the whole plan of struts and cross-timbers 
which enabled the iron caissons to keep out the 
whole flood of the Thames for a depth of forty 
feet above them, and resist a pressure of no less 
than one hundred and twenty tons on each 
_caisson. These were, in fact, the iron and 





timber embankments behind which the massive 
granite face of the real embankment was de- 
stined to rise. 

The total length is sever thousand feet, com- 
pletely divided by the bridges into three sec- 
tions: First, from Westminster to Hungerford ; 
second, from Hungerford to Waterloo, the por- 
tion embraced in our view, which is taken from 
between the second and third arch of Waterloo 
Bridge; and third, from Waterloo to Black- 
friars. 

At Westminster, the roadway, which runs at 
a level of one in eighty to the level of the 
bridge, is set back about forty feet from the 
face of the embankment, and the intervening 
space reserved as a promenade and steamboat 
pier, having access from the bridge by a wide 
and imposing flight of steps opposite the Houses 
of Parliament. 

That partofthe Embankment between Temple 
Gardens and Blackfriars Bridge is constructed 
on arches, the subways for gas, etc., being 
beneath. 

This noble undertaking was formally opened 
—in the unavoidable absence of Her Majesty 
the Queen—by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Louise, on the 12th 
of July, 1870, on which occasion Mr. Bazalgette, 
the engineer, was introduced to His Royal 
Highness, who said “that in no public work of 
this vast capital had the liberal and enterprising 
spirit of its citizens, and the genius and re- 
sources of our civil engineers, been more 
signally displayed.” The ceremony was an- 
nounced to the metropolis by the firing of a 
Royal Salute. 

As the years go on we find the gardens along 
the magnificent river route becoming every 
summer more exquisitely lovely; nor is good 
taste wanting in the shape of memorial statues 
of men who, departing, have “left behind them 
footprints in the sands of time.” Nor will our 
readers fail to mark that memorial of the “‘ Ser- 
pent of Old Nile,” which has found its way 
from the burning sands of Egypt to the foggy 
shores of that “ Ultima Thulé”—England. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF VIZIER ALLY. 





Amone the deaths mentioned in a Calcutta 
paper of January, 1818, was that of Vizier Ally, 
once Nabob of Oude; but who was deposed by 
the East India Company, and was subsequently, 
in consequence of the treacherous murder of Mr. 
Cherry and others, at Benares, confined for life 
in a room made to resemble an iron cage, in Fort 
William, where he lingered out an imprisonment 
of seventeen years, three months and four days. 
He died at the age of only thirty-six. 

Vizier Ally was the adopted son of Asuf-ud- 


Dowlak, late Nabob of Oude. His mother was 
the wife of a Forash (a menial servant of low 
description). 


His reputed father, Asuf-ud-Dowlak, was a 
wealthy and eccentric prince. Having succeeded 
to the musnud of Oude by the assistance of the 
East India Company, he professed great parti- 
ality tothe English. Mild in manners, polite 
and affable in his conduct, he possessed no great 
mental powers ; his heart was good, considering 
his education, which instilled the most despotic 
ideas. He was fond of lavishing his treasures 
on gardens, palaces, horses, elephants, European 
guns, lustres, and mirrors. He expended every 
year about £200,000 in English manufactures. 
This nabob had more than a hundred gardens, 
twenty palaces, twelve hundred elephants, three 
thousand fine saddle horses, fifteen hundred 
double-barrel guns, seventeen hundred superb 
lustres, thirty thousand shades of various forms 
and colours, several hundred large mirrors, gir- 
andoles, and clocks; some of the latter were 
very curious, richly set with jewels, having 
figures in continual movement and playing tunes 
every hour. Two of these clocks cost him thirty 
thousand pounds. Without taste or judgment, 
he was extremely solicitous to possess all that 
was elegant and rare; he had instruments and 
machines of every art and science, but he knew 
mone. He sometimes gave a dinner to ten or 
twelve persons, sitting at their ease in a carriage 
drawn by elephants. His harem contained above 
five hundred of the greatest beauties of India. 
He had an immense number of domestic ser- 
vants, and a very large army, besides being fully 
protected from hostile invasion by the Company’s 
subsidiary forces. His jewels amounted to 
eight millions sterling. Amidst this precious 
treasure he might be seen for several hours 
every day, handling them as a child does his 
toys. 

Asuf had no legitimate children. He was 
in the habit, whenever he saw a pregnant woman 
whose appearance struck his fancy, to invite her 
to the palace to lie in; one of those was the 
mother of Vizier Ally. 

The sprightliness of Vizier Ally, while vet an 
infant, so entirely engrossed the affections of 
the old nabob, that he determined to adopt him. 
In conformity with this resolution, the youth re- 
ceived an education suitable to a prince who was 
destined to succeed to the musnud. He is said, 
however, to have developed at this period a 
propensity to delight in the sufferings of the 
brute creation. The affection of the old nabob 
towards his adopted son still increasing, he lav- 
ished upon him every mark of regard. 

To give an idea of the splendour which attached 
to his youth, and from which he fell, the fol- 
lowing account of his wedding is taken from 
Forbes’ “ Oriental Memoirs” :— 


* At thirteen his marriage took place ; it was 
celebrated at Lucknow, in 1795, and was one of 
the most magnificent in modern times. ‘The 
nabob had his tents pitched on the plains, near 
the city of Lucknow; among the number were 
two remarkably large, made of strong cotton 
cloth, lined with the finest English broadcloth, 
cut in stripes of different colours, with cords of 
silk and cotton. These two tents cost five lacs 
of rupees, or about £60,000 sterling ; they were 
each one hundred and twenty feet long, 
sixty broad, and the poles about sixty feet high. 
The walls of the tents were ten feet high ; part 
of them were cnt into lattice work for the women 
of the nabob’s seraglio and those of the principal 





nobility to see through. His highness was 
covered with jewels, to the amount at least of 
two millions sterling. 

« From thence we removed to the shumeena, 
which was illuminated by two hundred elegant 
girandoles from Europe, as many glass shades 
with wax candles, and several hundred flam- 
beaux. When seated under this extensive can- 
opy, above a hundred dancing girls, richly 
dressed, went through their elegant dances, 
and sang some soft airs of the country, chiefly 
Persic and Hindoo-Persic. 

** About seven o’clock the bridegroom made his 
appearance, so absurdly loaded with jewels that 
he could hardly move. The bride was ten years 
old; they were both of a dark complexion, and 
not handsome. 

“From the shumeena we proceeded on ele- 
phants to an extensive and beautiful garden, 
about a miledistant. The procession was grand 
beyond conception ; it consisted of about twelve 
hundred elephants, richly caparisoned, drawn up 
in a regular line, like a regiment of soldiers. 
About a hundred elephants in the centre had 
howdahs, or castles, covered with silver. In the 
midst of these appeared the nabob, mounted on 
an uncommonly large elephant, within a how- 
dah covered with gold, richly set with precious 
stones ; the elephant was caparisoned with cloth 
of gold. 

“ On his right hand was Mr. George Johnstone, 
the British Resident at the Court of Lucknow; 
on his left the young bridegroom ; the English 
gentlemen and ladies and the native nobility 
were intermixed on the right and left. On both 
sides of the road, from the tents to the garden, 
were raised artificial scenery of bamboo-work ; 
very high, representing bastions, arches, 
minarets, and towers, covered with lights in 
glass lamps. On each side of the procession 
were dancing girls, superbly dressed, on plat- 
forms supported and carried by bearers. These 
platforms consisted of a hundred on each side of 
the procession, all covered with gold and silver 
cloths, with two girls and two musicians at each 
platform. 

“The ground, from the tents to the gardens 
forming the road on which we moved, was inlaid 
with fireworks. At every step of the elephants 
the earth burst before us, and threw up artificial 
stars in the heavens, besides innumerable 
rockets and many hundred wooden shells that 
burstin the airand shot forth a thousand fiery ser- 
pents; these, winding through the atmosphere, 
illuminated the sky, and, aided by the light of 
the bamboo scenery, turned a dark night into a 
bright day. 'The whole of this grand scene was 
further lighted by above three thousand flam- 
beaux, carried by men hired for the occasion. 

** In this manner we moved on instately pomp 
to the garden, which we entered after descend- 
ing from the elephants. It was illuminated by 
innumerable transparent paper lamps, or 
lanterns, of various colours, suspended to the 
branches of the trees. In the centre was a 
large edifice, to which we ascended, and we 
were introduced intoa grand saloon, adorned 
with girandoles and pendant lustres of English | 
manufacture, lighted with wax candles. Here | 
we had an elegant and sumptuous collation of | 
European and Indian dishes, with wines and | 
fruits and sweetmeats; at the same time about | 
a hundred dancing-girls sang their lively airs, | 
and performed their native dances. 

“Thus passed the time until dawn, when we | 
all returned to our respective homes, delighted | 
and wonder-struck with this enchanting scene, ! 
which surpassed in splendonr every entertain- | 
ment of the kind beheld in this country. 

“The affable nabob rightly observed, with a! 
little Asiatic vanity, that such a spectacle was | 
never before seen in India, and never would be 
seen again. The whole expense of this mar- 
riage feast, which was repeated for three suc- 
cessive nights in the same manner, cost up- 
wards of three hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling.” 








When Vizier Ally was recognized by Asuf as 
his successor to the throne, great opposition | 
was manifested by the old nabob’s family. He 





was, however, on the death of the latter, upheld 





by the English Government and placed on the 
throne. 

After being placed upon the throne he 
showed a turbulent, restless, and intriguing 
temper, and broke his faith with the English 
Government, the consequence of which was his 
being deposed from the musnud. Sudut Ally, 
brother of the late nabob, was placed on it. 

A pension wus assigned to Vizier Ally of two 
lacs of rupees per annum (about twenty-five 
thousand pounds), but it was considersd neces- 
sary that he should reside near the Presidency, 
that he might be under the eye of Government. 
He, therefore, proceeded from Lucknow to 
Benares, where Mr. Cherry, the Company’s 
Resident, was to make arrangements for his 
going to the Presidency. 

Shortly after his arrival at Benares, Mr. 
Cherry invited him to breakfast. He came, 
attended bya large armed retinue, which Mr. 
Cherry disregarded as being hostile, although he 
had had a caution: 

Vizier Ally complained much of the Com- 
pany’s treatment of him, and on a signal being 
given, several of his attendants rushed in and 
cut Mr. Cherry and Mr. Graham to pieces. 
They then proceeded to the house of Mr. Davis, 
with a view of massacring him also; but, for- 
tunately, he had some intimation of the danger 
before they arrived, and got his family to the 
top of the house, and posted himself at the 
summit of a narrow circular stone staircase. 
Here the ruffians pursued him, but with a hog- 
spear he defended himself for a long time, 
killing several, which blocked up the passage 
till he was rescued by a party of the Company’s 
troops, which came to his assistance. The 
followers of Vizier Ally;killed another European 
gentleman at Benares. 

Vizier Ally made his escape into the territory 
of the Rajah of Berar,a powerful and inde- 
pendent chief, who refused to give him up, un- 
less under a promise of his life being spared. 
This the English Government acceded to, and 
he was brought to Calcutta and confined in tne 
garrison of Fort William in a kind of ironcage! 
And here he died, after an imprisonment of 
seventeen years and odd months, as above men- 
tioned. 








Mrcca.—The Mecca of the present day, to 
which we turn in thought and prayer, is Mecha- 
nism. 

A Smutzr.—How like a cackling M.P., with 
his one abortive, impracticable, or mischievous 
idea, is to a brood hen attempting to hatch a 
chalk egg. 

A Scorcu witness somewhat given to prevari- 
cation was severely handled by a cross-examin- 
ing counsel. ‘“ How far it it between the two 
farms?” said the counsel. ‘By the road it’s 
twa miles.” ‘ Yes, but on your oath, how far 
is it as the crow flies?” ‘1 dinna ken; I never 
was a crow.” 

FurnisHep ror Comrort.—‘ My room is 
fitted up entirely with reference to comfort,” 
said a friend, as she led the way to her sitting- 
room. It was her private room, but each mem- 
ber of the family understood well that if he or 
she wished to be entirely at ease, a place was 
provided where this desire might be realised. 
The chairs, sofas, cushions, and footstools were 
all for comfort first and for good looks after- 
ward, though there was a delightfulair of home 
and happiness pervading the room. Appreciat- 
ing the fact that nothing is less ornamental 
than faded or soiled fancy work, the tidies, pin- 
cushion covers, were all of some material whicn 
would not show dust and wearreadily. Drab 
Turkish toweling, brightened with shades of 
red, was much used. A pretty mantel lambre- 
quin was made of scarlet, all-wool Java canvas, 
with a scroll worked in yellow and black on it. 
There was enough of ‘“‘ woman’s handiwork” to 
give character to it, but it was not of the elegant 
and painstaking kind, which cannot be used 
every day without being ruined. A few books 
and one good picture were in the room, and al- 


‘together it gave the impression of boundless 


comfort. 
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ON PAINTING FOLIAGE. 
A CHAPTER FOR STUDENTS. 


Whoever flatters himself that he can retain in his 
memory all the effects of nature, is deceived, for our 
memory is not so capacious ; therefore consult nature 
for everything.—LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


I aways fancy I can detect in paintings the 
sickly unfortunate tree which was born and bred 
in an artist’s studio, and that which has strug- 
gled in the blast, or swayed gracefully in the 
softer breezes of the free open air. A hundred 
little things, each one overlooked by the un- 


observant eye, may go to make the difference; | supreme, and “the size and disposition of the 
but the difference is tolerably sure to be more | branches, the way in which the smaller shoots 


or less felt or appreciated by all observers. The 


“pear-shaped” artificial trees which Turner | the whole appearance of the tree, giving it. of 


sometimes introduced in his works are very 


graceful in their outlines, very beautiful in their character is certainly not so strongly marked, 
masses, and tell most powerfully as parts of the or so purely botanical, as some good folk would 


composition ; but to me they are always offen- | 
sive, and never make the same appeal to my | 
feelings as his more truthfully represented trees | 
do. For my own poor part, I should no more | 
expect to paint a finished’ portrait without a | 
sitter than a tree from memory alone. 

I step over the threshold of this paper, there- | 


which, to the eye of the spectator, confuse and 
alter the real forms; and, again, the character 
of the smaller details is rendered less apparent 
in proportion to the strength of the light re- 
flected from surfaces which are at certain angles 
therewith. 

Yet once more: As foliage is seldom so per- 
fectly still that the very small portion of its 
details which is comparatively unaltered by 
perspective, or by this wondrous diversity of 
changeful light and shade, can be traced, with 
its actual forms clearly and distinctly visible, 
and as the slightest, motion introduces another 
immense variety of changes in the tree’s appa- 
rent forms, we have here again arguments 
against our friends the drawing-books. 

But, in the midst of all this apparent confu- 
sion of forms and appearances, order reigns 





grow, and the leaves expand,” secretly regulate 


course, a distinctive character, although that 


have us believe. The exterior forms of certain 
trees, and the very strikingly peculiar leafage 
of others, will obviously make such trees always 
conspicuous amongst their companions ; but this 
does not.affect my arguments. 

In the paintings of Turner it is very difficult 
to distinguish the peculiar kind of trees repre- 


fore, with these words: If you want to paint sented, while in those of many a little common- 
real trees, study them earnestly, thoughtfully | place painter there is no mistaking the family 


and patiently, in the open air. 


The peculiar expression of every scene in 


nature is the result of hundreds of little facts, 
each different in character but identical in pur- 
pose. We have before us, say, a good picture 
from nature of a breezy sunny day; the shapes 
of the moving clouds tell of the breeze, the 
curves of the whispering grasses as they bend | 
before it tell its character, the reflections in | 
water which mirrors the sky’s light and colour, 
repeat, by the degree in which they are broken, | 
exactly the same story,and the tree joins in this 
chorus of silent voices, with its myriad tongues, 
crying—in the transitory and varied position of 
every leaf, in the tossing of every bough, in the 
appearance of the whole leafy mass, and in the 
sway of the entire tree—‘‘The breeze! the 
breeze!” the rough or gentle, stormy or quiet 
preeze. 

So with the light ; the tree takes up this story 
of the scene, and, as in nature, every leaf told, 
in the sheen of its surface, the light it trans- | 
mitted, and the shadow it threw, the story of 
that one particular sunny day, so the combined 
voices of all these leaves live in the painting’s 
truth, and make perfect that. glorious harmony 
which in nature and in art is the most subtle 
and powerful of all qualities that can affect our 
hearts and minds. Depend upon it, my dear | 
fellow-student, the great secret of real success 
in painting may be found in the quotation from 
a great painter which heads this chapter. 

If they went to nature for their earlier lessons 
in foliage, young students would never paint 
such trees as drawing-masters and instruction 
books commonly hold up for examples, I have 
before me now an otherwise excellent little work, 
published some few years since, on the subject | 
of foliage, by a clever teacher, who says that in 
a drawing each tree should have its own dis- | 
tinctive touch, representative of its peculiarities 
of growth and the shane of its leaves, and indi- | 
cating “the size and disposition of the branches, | 
and the way in which the smaller shoots or 
twigs grow and the leaves expand.” Now, if 
we just devote a few moments’ thought to the 
subject, we shall see how small a portion of the 
truth is embodied in such directions. 

In the first place, perspective steps in, and | 


| 


straightway each leaf and every group of leaves, | jarge variety differing from each other very apparently. 
This is another fact overlooked in such theories. 


each bough and every mass of boughs, assume 
different and varied forms, each and all of the 
said forms no longer indicating, as the more 
prominent fact of their appearance, the botanical 
character of the individual tree, but the position 
of that tree with referenze to the spectator. In 
the next place, the leaves give, or, rather, give 





'to that which Ruskin justly describes as “a 


| before me, cannot you advise as to the best 


‘rating the sticks which we cannot break to- 
| gether, and snapping them asunder one by one. 


| when clothed in its summer robes, and many a 


neither the extreme slenderness of youth nor the short, 
thick, crowded branches, and less graceful foliage, indi- 
cating age. 


amateurs, and even by artists sometimes, as if there 
were no law regulating the cradual diminution in the 
4 . < aoae = | thicicness of the trunk. Wherever a bravch comes forth, 
and receive, an infinite variety of cast-shadows, | there the trunk diminishes. 


| to which each specimen belongs: the ash, the 
beech, the elm, and the oak are recognized at 
once by their botanical peculiarities, and every 
part of each, in defiance of the natural causes 
above alluded to, is marked as with a label by 
its own proper name, which is the one poor 
thing it is for ever repeating, instead of telling. 
us the entrancing stories of the space-expressing 
air, the glorious sunlight, and the fetterless 
breezes, coming we know not whence, and going 
we know not where.* 

Few things perplex young painters more than 
studies from trees, and few young painters are 
equal to the test which these studies are to their 
honesty, patience, and earnestness. Most of 
them retreat from such a trial defeated and 
annoyed, resolving to put their trust in the old 
conventional systems, built up from a know- 
ledge of botany or dexterous manipulation, 
rather than.attempt to approximate more closely 


confusion which you might as well hope to draw 
as sea-sand, particle by particle, as imitate leaf 
for leaf.” 

« But,” says the younger student, “having 
shown the difficulties and dangers of the work 


way of encountering them?” Well, we can 
only recommend the following system of study, 
based upon the old and simple principle of sepa- 


First aequire a knowledge of what may be 
regarded as a tree’s osteology. Study it in 
winter,+ when it is divested of foliage, carefully 
chronicling all its peculiarities of growth, and 
its other special characteristics. Take separate 
stems and branches, and draw them carefully ; 
observe the law which regulates the diminishing 
of the ascending trunk; consider how this 
skeleton associates itself by its form with the 
particular soil and situation on which or in 
which it grows, for on this its shape depends 


studio-born “tree”? may be detected by the 
fact of its general form being one which such a 
tree never could attain in the situation repre- 





* Moreover, among one kind of tree you may find a 


+ Select a full-grown, well-developed specimen, having 


t It is no uncommon thing to see trees drawn by 


sented, Notice how there is. always a connec- 
tion between the height and the bulk of a tree; 
that with a certain thickness of the trunk not 
more than a certain height is associated; learn 
to distinguish the various kinds of bark, the 
principles regulating the growth of twigs, etc. 
Devote a winter to this kind of practice, and, 
when the genial spring returns, start afresh, 
and draw the same tree over again, giving 
special attention to the leaves in all their dif- 
ferent aspects—here in profile, there fore-short- 
ened, and here in their actual forms. The 
variety of these forms will most probably astonish 
you, and their beauty will most certainly in- 
struct and delight. Notice, too, how the leaves 
group themselves together, and impress upon 
your’ memory the general form these groups 
assume. When the glowing summer‘overtakes 
yourdabours, begin again, and observe how the 
concealed skeleton rules the general form of the 
, spreading tree; how the grouping of the leaves 
affects the larger masses ; how the diminution 
of the trunk indicates: the number of its leaf- 
hidden branches; how, in short, all the facts 
you have been registering im ‘your sketch-book 
during the past month, although no longer 
visible in themselves, all help you to understand 
and represent the tree as it then stands before 
you, with the flickering sunlight and sun 
) shadows ever at play in its soft green hollows, 
or losing themselves in the more shadowy 
quietude and gloom of its secluded depths, with 
gleaming stars like sunlit diamonds, where 
glossy leaves flash back the sunbeams, and with 
here and there the dark tracery of deeply shaded 
leaves veiling soft spaces of subdued light, 
broken by angular or curved stems, or by 
glimpses of the light and shadow-dappled 
branches and trunk. 
A. H. Watt. 








Mareiep In THE MammotH Cayz.—A wed- 
ding on the top of Pike’s Peak was reported a 
short time ago. A Kentucky. couple have taken 
an opposite course by going underground, for 
the ceremony. Henry MeCalister, accompanied 
by a small party, arrived at. Cave City. Country 
waggons were procured, and the gay company, 
which included a clergyman, drove to the Mam- 
moth Cave. The great, hole in the ground was 
bravely entered; ‘“‘Fat Man’s Misery” was 
passed, the bride crawling on hands and knees 
through the tunnel; Green River, with its blind 
fish, was safely ferried over; and, after an 
underground tramp of nine miles, the spot 
selected for the wedding was reached. ‘‘There,”’ 
says a glowing account, “under nature’s glitter- 
ing gems, with darkness filling the depths 
beyond, and torches weirdly lighting the imme- 
diate space, the clergyman did his duty.” 
Szecrer Trisunats.—The terrible institutionr 
of secret tribunals in Germany; was, like many 
other things afterwards perverted, highly useful 
im its original establishment, and honourable 
in its design. It soon, however, became a 
mischief, and greater than any against which 
it was at first directed. The avowed object of 
the initiated was to create and embody, in the 
days of feudal anarchy and rapine, a public 
force, sufficient to resist private vengeance and 
robbery. From its very nature, however, its 
innocent days were but few; yet, before its 
debasement, it certainly did a good deal to 
correct the lust, greed, and cruelty of the mis- 
creant Seigneurs. These secret tribunals com- 
menced in Westphalia, and it is the object of a 
German work, published by Theodore Berck, to 
prove that they have never existed anywhere 
else. But the name Westphalia was so vaguely 
used during the course of the middle ages, that 
all Germany almost may be considered to be 
comprised in it. Indeed the labours of Mr. 
Berck prove, that, in point of fact, these dreaded 
societies extended themselves. at one time 
throughout the whole of Germany. The most 
curious part of his work is formed of eleven 
official pieces or documents, taken from the 
public archives of Bremen, which pieces, accord- 
ing to every probability, emanated from the 





Secret Tribunals. 
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SCIENCE. 


——— 


To Crran Dratoms ror Microscoric Os- 
gjects.—Mr. James Neil recommends. glycerine 
as an easy and efficacious means of separating 
diatom shells from the foreign matter with 
which they are naturally mixed. He fills a two 
ounce graduated measuring glass three-quar- 
ters full of glycerine and water mixed in equal 
parts. The diatoms, after being treated with 
acid and thoroughly washed, are then shaken up 
in some pure water and poured gently over the 
diluted glycerine. If carefully done, the water 
and diatoms do not at fitst sink into the gly- 
cerine, but gradually the diatoms sink through 
the water and into the glycerine, preceding the 
light flocculent matter held in the water. After 
a few minutes, a pipe introduced closed through 
the water and into the glycerine will bring up 
remarkably clean diatoms; which are to be after- 
ward freed from glycerine by repeated washing 
and decanting: 

Lrap Porsonrne rreom THE Linrna or CooxK- 
Inc Urrnsiis.—Cooking utensils are frequently 
coated with a mixture of tin and lead, instead of 
with pure tin, The alloy is more easy toapply, 
and is somewhat cheaper; but, considering how 
poisonous lead is, how great a tendency it has 
to accumulate in the’system, and the ease with 
which it is dissolved under suitable conditions, 
the practice cannot be too severely reprobated. 
We have seen “ tinned” copper vessels the tin 
of which would actually mark paper. Of course, 
such a metal would readily be corroded by weak 
acids, and even by rain-water. It has, in fact, 
been very recently shown that the “ tin-lined ” 
and “ tin-washed” lead pipes, so excellent in 
principle, are somewhat imperfect in practice. 
Melted tin, applied to the surface of lead, forms 
an alloy so quickly that water is able to dissolve 
lead from the inside of the pipe, although, of 
course, in less quantity than from pure lead. 

StncutaR Exprosion or Oxraen.—M. Sébére, 
of St. Brienne, has been in the habit of storing 
his oxygen in a large gas-holder of galvanized 
iron, holding a hundred litres, and sunk in 
water. After being nearly half full for several 
weeks he was about to make use of it by carry- 
ing a jet of the gas toa flame, with the resuit 
of the whole violently exploding. An investiga- 
tion proved that no carelessness was at the 
bottom of the matter, the explanation being of 
a most simple nature, and one that theory would 
have predicted. A galvanic action had been set 
up between the iron and the zinc, and hydrogen 
had been liberated, an explosive mixture of the 
most powerful character being thus manufac- 
tured in the middle of the laboratory. M. 
Séhére’s arm was broken, the place was deluged 
with water, and considerable further damage 
resulted. In order to prevent a similar accident, 
for the fature M. Sébére will always keep the 
interior of his gas-holder well varnished. 

Errects or Hien Barometric Pressurr.— 
Tn connection with the recent high barometric 
pressure some noteworthy phenomena have oc- 
curred. Thus, at Antibes (a seaport in the 
south-east of France) the sea level was depressed 
about a foot, laying bare portions of shore over 
which boats can usually sail, and exposing sur- 
prised sea slugs and other marineanimals to the 
direct rays of the sun. This continued about a 
fortnight, and is attributed by M. Faye to the 
high air pressure. Again, General de Nansouty 
reports from the observatory at the top of the 

Pic du Midi that the lowest temperature there 
this winter has been only 5 degrees C., and 
during the recent high pressure, from January 
8 to 20, the air being in a state of exceptional 
purity, temperatures as high as 26 degrees C. 
were registered. The highest at Bagnéres-de- 
Bigorre is considerably short of this, so that 
we have here an inversion of temperature with 
altitude. The General states further that from 
the 1st January the zodiacal light was distinctly 
made out; probably this has never happened 
before in our climates, so near the winter sol- 
stice. Once more, the General and his assist- 
ants, on January 20, at 6.30 p.m., saw distinctly 
the earthshine on the moon and the thin 
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DIRGE 


TO THE MEMORY OF MISS ELLEN GEE, OF KEW, 
WHO DIED IN CONSEQUENCE OF BEING 
STUNG IN THE EYE. 


Perepess, yet hapless, maid of Q, 
Accomplished L N G, 

Never again shall I and U 
Together sip our T. 


For ah! the Fates, I know not ¥, 
Sent ’midst the flowers a B, 

Which ven’mous stung her in the I, 
So that she could not C. 


L N exclaimed, “ Vile, spiteful B, 
If ever I catch 

On jes’mine, rosebud, or sweet P, 
Til change your stinging Q. 

“T’ll send U like a lamb or U 
Across the Atlantic C, 

From our delightful village, Q, 


To distant O Y E. 


« A stream runs from my wounded I, 
Salt as the briny C, 

As.rapid as the X or Y, 
The OI Oor D. 


«Then fare thee ill, insensate B! 
Who stung, nor yet knew Y; 
Sinee, not for wealthy Durham C, 

Would I have lost my I.” 


They bear with tears fair L N G 
In funeral R A, 

A clay-cold corse now doom’d to B, 
Whilst I mourn her D IK. 


Ye nymphs of Q, then shun each B, 
List to the reason Y ! 

For should a BC U at T, 
He’ll surely sting your I. 


Now in a grave L deep in Q, 
She’s cold as cold can B, 
Whilst robins sing upon a U 

Her dirge and L.E G. 





“My dearest Maria,” wrote arecently married 
husband to his wife. She wrote back: “ Dearest, 
let me correct either your grammar or your 
morals. You address me, ‘My dearest Maria. 
Am I to suppose you have other dear Marias ?”» 


A ronp mother, hearing that an earthquake 
was coming, sent her boys to the country to 
escape it. After a few days she received a note 
from the friend, saying: ‘‘ For goodness’ sake 
take your boys away and send along that earth- 
quake instead.” 

Two little girls, aged four and six years, had 
just had new dresses, and were on their way to 
Sunday-school. Said Etta, the elder: “Oh, I 
have forgotten my verse.” “I haven’t forgotten 
mine,” replied the other; “itis, ‘ Blessed are 
the dressmakers.’” 

Servant, who has called to see about a place: 
“ Well; yes’m, my eyes are not. so good as they 
were,’m. Not that there is anything wrong 
with them, but whenever I clean the pots and 
tins I shine ’emso bright they dazzle my eyes. 
It’s my only defeck,’m.” 

A rinexy dressed lady slipped and fell near 
the post-office recently, and the gentleman who 
helped her to rise inquired, ‘“ Did you break 
any bones, madam?” “No, I guess not,” she 
replied, “but I am just as mad as if I had 
broken a dozen of ’em.” 

“T can’r very well express which it—what 
there—I donot—you are very—Iam not, sir, in- 
sensible—the fact is,” said the diflident man, 
suddenly called to his feet for a speech ata 
public dinner, “I can’t make a speech, and I 
can’t say anything I would understand or you 
would wish to hear; but if it pleases you to see 
me blush and sweat, I will stand here on one 
leg and perspire for the next ten minutes.” 





crescent, though only 25 hours 46 minutes old. 





They let him off. 





‘** How far is it to Butler if I keep straight 
on?” “Weill, about twenty-fivethousand miles ; 
but if you turn the other way, it’s about haif a 
mile.” 

A LaDy, in reply to some guests who praised 
the mutton on the table, said. “Oh, yes, my 
husband always buys the best; he is a great 
epicac.” 

Jonrs thinks a man fortunate who has his 
will contested after death only. He says his 
will has been contested ever since he wedded 
Mrs. Jones. 


JEEMS says that cigarettes are suggestive of a 
lady’s delicate hands, and gives as a reason that 
four hundred girls are employed at cigarette 
making in New York. 

Ir you see a bank note on .the sidewalk or 
crossing, be sure you pause, stoop and pick it 
up. In not doing so, you might be guilty of 
passing a counterfeit bill. 

An old miser having listened to a powerful 
discourse on charity, said, ‘‘That sermon so 
strongly proves the necessity of almsgiving that 
I’ve almost a mind to beg.” 

Senpar-scHoon teacher: You must re- 
collect that all I am, telling you happened one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine years 
ago.” “Lor, miss, how the time do slip 
away !” 

Hg had lost his knife, and they asked him the 
usual question, “ Do you know where you lost 
it?” “Yes, yes,” he replied, ‘of course I do. 
I’m merely hunting in these other places for it 
to kill time.” 

“ Goons at half price,” said the sign. ‘“ How 
much is that tea-pot ?” asked an old lady. 
“ Fifty cents, mum,” was the response. ‘‘ Guess 
I'll take it,” she said, throwing down a quarter. 
The sign was taken in. 


Or course no woman ever did such a thing, 
but supposing now for the sake of argument, as 
it were, that a woman was to go to church for 
the purpose of showing off her new sacque, 
would it be sacrilegious, so to speak ? 

“*WuatT is your name ?” asked a teacher of a 
boy. “My name is Jule,” was the reply; 
whereupon the teacher impressively said, ‘* You 
should have said, ‘Julius, sir. And now, my 
lad,’ turning to another boy, “ what is your 
name?” “ Billious, sir.” 

Drrinition or A Bany.—It is composed of a 
bald head and a pair of lungs. One of the 
lungs takes a rest while the other runs the 
shop. One of them is always on deck all of the 
time. The baby is a bigger man than his 
mother. He likes to walk around with his 
father at night. The father does most of the 
walking, and all the swearing. 


Youna Hayseed, a knowing young fellow 
from the country, was in town the other day, 
and “put up” at once of the first-class hotels. 
After dinner he strolled out to the office, and, 
picking up a toothpick from the box on the office 
counter, used it vigorously on a set of tobacco- 
stained grinders, and then replaced it carefully 
in the box, saying as he did so: ‘‘ Some fellers 
would put that air silver in their pocket and 
kerry it away, but there ain’t nothing mean 
about me, I kin tell you.” 


A Birr or Humovr.—I recollect, says an old 
bookworm, one pleasant incident which took 
place on a certain evening.. My friend Amyot 
introduced me to Tineodore Hook, then a newly 
elected fellow. After a little pleasant talk we 
parted, and.I secured a back seat, which, being 
elevated, gave me a good view of the whole 
room, which was of course very crowded. Pre- 
sently Hook returned to me and asked if I could 
see Planché anywhere in the room. At that 
time it was not my good fortune to have made 
the acquaintance of that pleasant and accom- 
plished gentleman, and I told Hook so, adding, 
with a view to looking ont for him, the inquiry : 
“ Whatsort of arian is he?” ‘ Short,” replied 
Hook, “and bald. He used to eut his hair, but 
now his hair has cut him.” This isthe first bit 


of humour'I ever heard fresh from the lips of 
Theodore Hook, but not the last by many. 
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IN OUR NEXT, 
TWO NEW NOVELS 


WILL BE COMMENCED. 


THE WITHERED BRANCH. 


A WILDLY ROMANTIC STORY OF THE 
WELSH COAST AT THE 
TIME OF THE CATO STREET CONSPIRACY. 


Cuaptrr J.—A TrErrisiE Escape. 
Cuaprer I].—A Mysterious Reruae. 





DREGS AND FROTH. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
Br A. H. WALL. 


Cuapter I.—A Lirrte TRADESMAN WITH A 
Larce Famity. 


Cuaprer II.—A Seutr-Mapz Man: 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PousLisHER.—St. Nicholas is the patron saint of boys, 
as St. Catherine is of girls. 

S.—The consent of the Queen is requisite for legalizing 
tthe marriage of every member of the Royal Family. 

Vettrr.—If the cards were thrown down, the game 
was abandoned. 

Jane Fretp.—The lady who was seen on the hiils of 
Sebastopol during the attack was the wife of an infantry 
paymaster. 

G. G. C.—Do you mean Friar Tuck? It is supposed 
that Tuck was a nickname, arising from his wearing his 
russet habit of the Franciscan order tucked up under his 
girdle, for convenience in traversing the forest tracks 
aud depths. Thus Chaucer says: ‘* Tucked he was, as is 
a frere about.”’ ° 

ELLEN anv Marr are both pretty girls, if their photo- 
graphs may be credited. We think Ellen prettiest, but 
a friend at our elbow—a male friend, and young—is most 
enthusiastic in support of Mary’s claim to that distinc- 
tion. Thus, as you see, opinions differ. 

E. S. J.—Handwriting very bad; orthography worse. 

W. S, Manners.—When Mrs. Jordan and H.R.H. the 
Duke of Clarence separated, he allowed her £4,400 a year, 
and this sum she received quarterly from the bank of 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., until she returned to the stage 
against the Duke’s wish, when the care of the Duke’s 
four daughters, together with £1,500 per annum, were 
taken from her. Her eldest daughter, ncees, when in 
her twenty-sixth year, married Mr. Thomas Alsop, who 
was a Government clerk, and then residing in Park Place. 
It was her second daughter, Dora Jordan, who married 
a natural son of Lord Henry Fitzgerald, Mr. Edward 
March, a clerk in the Ordnance Office. 

StupEent.—Epilepsy was known in old times as “the 
falling sickness,” 





No. 4.—Marriages contracted by lunatics are void. 

Azure Ere asks what she ought todo under the follow- 
ing circumstances: Visiting a friend’s house, that friend 
permitted a young gentleman to secure a very unfair 
advantage by turning the gas out suddenly, in order that 
he might take, what she had often resolutely refused to 
grant him, a kiss. Make your friend faithfully promise 
— to be guilty of such an offence again, or cease to visit 

er. 

WirtuMm Warr.— Tenants in gavelkind enter into 
possession and may dispose of their land on attaining 
the age of fifteen. 

Axsroav.—Protestants married by a Catholic iy are 
just as fast bound as if a Protestant minist con- 
ducted the ceremony. 

Witt Scartet.—When the letting is by the year the 
— must terminate at the time on which the tenancy 

gan. 

Cuartes G.—The Jazerine was of Italian origin, and 
so called from its resembling a clinker-built boat. It was 
a kind of secret armour, intended as a protection against 
assassins. Flexible pieces of thin metal, strong enough 
to turn the point of sword or dagger, were fastened down 
to cloth or canvas by one side only. In this country 
they were commonly known as “ Jacks.”’ 

InvaLip.—We should recommend the calumba-root. 
od is not, like all other bitters, stimulating, and acts as a 

mic. 

S. Lew1s.—We do not believe in cheap choice wines— 
wines of that class are always more or less expensive. 

N. J. K.—Pepper-boxes are now made to get over that 
difficulty. You put the corns into them entire, and grind 
for use while at table. 

ConTINENTAL.—Carl Haag was born in 1820, at Orlan- 
gen, a small university town in Franconia, Bavaria, He 
came to England in 1847. 

Epira Strewarp.—Good looking, but not beautiful. 

Ava H11i..—The Siamese twins were born in 1811, and 
died in 1874. 

GoopErHaM.—New Holland, Australia, was discovered 
by Don Pedro Fernando, a Spanish nobleman, in 1609. 

H. Sr. CLement.—Geologists vary in their explanations 
of the first chapter of Genesis. Some point out that the 
first verse merely announces the grand fact of creation 
at some time previous, as the second verse, explaining its 
condition previous to the process commencing by which 
it was fitted for the reception of human beings, shows. 
Others say the Hebrew word which in our translation is 
“*day”’ means a period of indefinite length, and point out 
with what singular accuracy and completeness these 
separate periods, so briefly and simply described, accord 
with the different stages of preparation geologically 
demonstrated. Professor Silliman pointed out many 
years since that the word “day” could have had no 
definite application before the fourth stage, or day, of 
creation, and that the word “‘ day” is used in the chapter 
with three separate meanings—one being evidently time 
without reference to duration. In the recapitulation of 
the second chapter, for inst , we read, “In THE Dar 
that the Lord God made the heavens and the earth.” 
Here the one day expresses the six days, and if we are to 
understand a natural day of twenty-four hours in the 
one case, why not in the other? 

Grorcs A.—The longest law-suit on record is ——* 
that between the heirs of Thomas Talbot and Viscount 
Lisle, and the heirs of Lord Berkeley, respecting lands 
in Gloucestershire. It lasted twenty years, and was 
finally compromised in the reign of James I. 

Wit1t1am Parisu.—He will be pt from i 














A Nroro.—The north-west passage was attempted as 
early as the reign of Alfred the Great. 

J. Hart.—You are taller in the morning after rising 
from your bed than you were on the night before when 
going, to bed, because the cartilages relax while you are 
prostfate. The difference is about half an inch. 

Epitu.—As you have no intention of suing for breach 
of promise, we think you ought to return the letters; 
but opinions vary as to the return of presents when a 
love engagement is broken off. 

Jut1a Brown.—Lady Anne Barnard, who died in 1825, 
wrote the popular old song, ** Auld Robin Gray.” 

One PrerPLtexep.—The Liver was the name of a bird 
now extinct. It resembled the heron. 

Ducnuess.—Cherries came to us first from France. 

Dump.iinc.—Norfolk meant the folk living north of 
Kent, Essex, and Suffolk. 

A Very Youne Onze.—‘ The Pickwick Papers” were 
illustrated originally by “‘ Phiz,”” Hablot K. Browne. He 
is still alive. 

Maeerz,—Royal blue is the rich deep colour seen in 
Sevres porcelain. It is obtained from smalt. 

Saran Lane.— Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Conversations on 
Chemistry” were first publisbed in 1810. The work first 
made chemistry popular, and was the forerunner of a 
series of similar works on other sciences, and one on 
political economy—all of which became famous. 

Srtvester.—Oliver Goldsmith was at that time a 
medical student in Edinburgh, from which city he was 
compelled to make a precipitate retreat, in consequence 
of his having become security for one of his fellow- 
students who had borrowed aconsiderable sum of money. 
He was then twenty-four years of age. 

Netry Carew.—If you thoroughly likeand respect the 
man, and have no warmer feeling for any other man, we 
think you might safely marry him. Handwriting would 
be better if you omitted the long tails and frequent 
flourishes. 

A CocryEr.—Wallsend is so called from the fact that 
the celebrated wall of Severus terminated on the northern 
bank of the Tyne, a few miles below Newcastle, the site 
of a colliery yielding the description of coal so named. 

Wertt-Wisner.—If your stomach is weak, drink half 
milk and half coffee. ait is 

Om - 





B. G. Rerp.—Too many plants in a dwelling-room are 
deleterious to health, but they are otherwise beneficial. 
—— ought not to be kept in sleeping rooms during the 
night. 

Anr.—You are rather exacting and fastidious. If he 
resigns his pipe before marriage, he will probably take to 
it again afterwards. 

TuovexrtruL.—The explana*ion rests probably in the 
fact that the reasoning facul‘ies are often prostrated by 
sleep while those of the imagination are still active. 
Listening to a lecture which appeals to the reasoning 
faculties entirely more frequently sends one to sleep 
than listening to an imaginative story does, for the same 
reason. 

Bretnnver.—A little pipe-clay dissolved in the water in 
which the linen is washed will preserve its whiteness and 
save both soap and labour. y it. Italso gives hard 
water softness, and will cleanse the hands better, and 
pou them softer than ordinary soap and water will. 
Fullers’ earth is also used for the latter purpose. 

W. Nicnorsoy.—It occurred on March 3i1st, 1748, in 
Newgate. The seven prisoners were smugglers, who 

ed in knocking down the turnkeys and getting 
away. Only two ultimately escaped; the others were 
re-captured. 
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LXXXII. 


LXXXxiilI. 


Bill—an Act; bill of costs, of complaint, of exchange, 
an account; a beak. 


LXXXIVv. 
Lamp-lighter. 
LXXXVv. 


i. 


He was 106 years old when he died; being born in the 
year 1696, and dying in 1802. 


2. 
Forty-nine and a half miles. 
LXXXVI. 
Pan-try—Pantry. 
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IN OUR NEXT, 
TWO NEW NOVELS 


WILL BE COMMENCED. 


THE WITHERED BRANCH. 


A WILDLY ROMANTIC STORY OF THE 
WELSH COAST AT THE 
TIME OF THE CATO STREET CONSPIRACY. 


Cuaptrr I.—A TERRIBLE Escape. 
CuapTer I].—A Mysterious RervueGe. 





DREGS AND FROTH. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
Br A. H. WALL. 


Cuapter I.—A Lirrte TRADESMAN WITH A 
LaRGE Fami.y. 


CuaprTer II.—A Seutr-Mapre Man: 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PousiisHER.—St. Nicholas is the patron saint of boys, 
as St. Catherine is of girls. 

S.—The consent of the Queen is requisite for legalizing 
the marriage of every member of the Royal Family. 

VeLierR.—If the cards were thrown down, the game 
was abandoned. 

Jane Fretp.—The lady who was seen on the hiils of 
Sebastopol during the attack was the wife of an infantry 
paymaster. 

G. G. C.—Do you mean Friar Tuck? It is supposed 
that Tuck was a nickname, arising from his wearing his 
russet habit of the Franciscan order tucked up under his 
girdle, for convenience in traversing the forest tracks 
aud depths. Thus Chaucer says: ‘“‘ Tucked he was, as is 
a frere about.” . 

ELLEN ayp Mary are both pretty girls, if their photo- 
graphs may be credited. We think Ellen prettiest, but 
a friend at our elhow—a male friend, and young—is most 
enthusiastic in support of Mary’s claim to that distinc- 
tion. Thus, as you see, opinions differ. 

E. S. J.—Handwriting very bad; orthography worse. 

W. S. Maxners.—When Mrs. Jordan and H.R.H. the 
Duke of Clarence separated, he allowed her £4,400 a year, 
and this sum she received quarterly from the bank of 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., until she returned to the stage 
against the Duke’s wish, when the care of the Duke’s 
four daughters, together with £1,500 per annum, were 
taken from her. Her eldest daughter, Frances, when in 
her twenty-sixth year, married Mr. Thomas Alsop, who 
was a Government cierk, and then residing in Park Place. 
It was her second daughter, Dora Jordan, who married 
a natural son of Lord Henry Fitzgerald, Mr. Edward 
March, a clerk in the Ordnance Office. 

StupEnt.—Epilepsy was known in old times as “the 
falling sickuess,”” 





No. 4.—Marriages contracted by lunatics are void. 

Azone Ere asks what she ought to do under the follow- 
ing circumstances: Visiting a friend’s house, that friend 
permitted a young gentleman to secure a very unfair 
advantage by turning the gas out suddenly, in order that 
he might take, what she had often resolutely refused to 
grant him, a kiss. Make your friend faithfully promise 
not to be guilty of such an offence again, or cease to visit 

er. 

Wirttmum Warr.— Tenants in gavelkind enter into 
possession and may dispose of their land on attaining 
the age of fifteen. 

Asroap.—Protestants married by a Catholic priest are 
just as fast bound as ifa Protestant minister had con- 
ducted the ceremony. 

Witt Scariet.—When the letting is by the year the 
— must terminate at the time on which the tenancy 

egan. 

Cuaries G.—The Jazerine was of Italian origin, and 
so called from its resembling a clinker-built boat. It was 
a kind of secret armour, intended as a protection against 
assassins. Flexible pieces of thin metal, strong enough 
to turn the point of sword or dagger, were fastened down 
to cloth or canvas by one side only. In this country 
they were commonly known as “ Jacks.” 

InvaLip.—We should recommend the calumba-root. 
It is not, like all other bitters, stimulating, and actsas a 
tonic. 

S. Lew1ts.—We do not believe in cheap choice wines— 
wines of that class are always more or less expensive. 

N. J. K.—Pepper-boxes are now made to get over that 
difficulty. You put the corns into them entire, and grind 
for use while at table. 

ConTiInENTaL.—Carl Haag was born in 1820, at Orlan- 
gen, a small university town in Franconia, Bavaria. He 
came to England in 1847. 

Epitx Stewarp.—Good looking, but not beautiful. 

Apa H1.t..—The Siamese twins were born in 1811, and 
died in 1874. 

GoopERHAM.—New Holland, Australia, was discovered 
by Don Pedro Fernando, a Spanish nobleman, in 1609. 

H. Sr. CLement.—Geologists vary in their explanations 
of the first chapter of Genesis. Some point out that the 
first verse merely announces the grand fact of creation 
at some time previous, as the second verse, explaining its 
condition previous to the process commencing by which 
it was fitted for the reception of human beings, shows. 
Others say the Hebrew word which in our translation is 
“day” means a period of indefinite length, and point out 
with what singular accuracy and completeness these 
separate periods, so briefly and simply described, accord 
with the different stages of preparation geologically 
demonstrated. Professor Silliman pointed out many 
years since that the word “day” couid have had no 
definite application before the fourth stage, or day, of 
creation, and that the word “‘ day” is used in thechapter 
with three separate meanings—one being evidently time 
without reference to duration. In the recapitulation of 
the second chapter, for instance, we read, “In THE Dar 
that the Lord God made the heavens and the earth.” 
Here the one day expresses the six days, and if we are to 
understand a natural day of twenty-four hours in the 
one case, why not in the other? 

Grorces A.—The longest law-suit on record is probably 
that between the heirs of Thomas Talbot and Viscount 
Lisle, and the heirs of Lord Berkeley, respecting lands 
in Gloucestershire. It lasted twenty years, and was 
finally compromised in the reign of James I. 

WILLIAM PariIsu.—He will be exempt from income- 

x. 

A Nroro.—The north-west passage was attempted as 
early as the reign of Alfred the Great. 

J. Harr.—You are taller in the morning after rising 
from your bed than you were on the night before when 
going to bed, because the cartilages relax while you are 
prostrate. The difference is about half an inch. 

Ep1tH.—As you have no intention of suing for breach 
of promise, we think you ought to return the letters; 
but opinions vary as to the return of presents when a 
love engagement is broken off. 

Jutta Brown.—Lady Anne Barnard, who died in 1825, 
wrote the popular old song, ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 


One Perprexep.—The Liver was the name of a bird 
now extinct. It resembied the heron. 

Ducness.—Cherries came to us first from France. 

Dump.tine.—Norfolk meant the folk living north of 
Kent, Essex, and Suffolk. 

A Very Youne One.—‘‘ The Pickwick Papers” were 
illustrated originally by ‘‘ Phiz,’”” Hablot K. Browne. He 
is still alive. 

Maaere.—Royal blue is the rich deep colour seen in 
Sevres porcelain. It is obtained from smalt. 

Saran Lane.— Mrs. Marcet’s ‘‘ Conversations on 
Chemistry” were first published in 1810. The work first 
made chemistry popular, and was the forerunner of a 
series of similar works on other sciences, and one on 
political economy—all of which became famous. 

SrLtvesTeErR.—Oliver Goldsmith was at that time a 
medical student in Edinburgh, from which city he was 
compelled to make a precipitate retreat, in consequence 
of his having become security for one of his fellow- 
students who had borrowed a considerable sum of money. 
He was then twenty-four years of age. 

NEtLYy Carew.—If you thoroughly likeand respect the 
man, and have no warmer feeling for any other man, we 
think you might safely marry him. Handwriting would 
be better if you omitted the long tails and frequent 
flourishes. 

A CocryEer.—Wallsend is so called from the fact that 
the celebrated wall of Severus terminated on the northern 
bank of the Tyne, a few miles below Newcastle, the site 
of a colliery yielding the description of coal so named. 

Wett-WisHer.—If your stomach is weak, drink half 
milk and half coffee. TIS, 





B. G. Retp.—Too many plants in a dwelling-room are 
deleterious to health, but they are otherwise beneficial. 
a ought not to be kept in sleeping rooms during the 
night. 

Amy.—You are rather exacting and fastidious. If he 
resigns his pipe before marriage, he will probably take to 
it again afterwards. 

TuovertruLt.—The a rests probably in the 
fact that the reasoning faculties are often prostrated by 
sleep while those of the imagination are still active. 
Listening to a lecture which appcals to the reasoning 
faculties entirely more frequently sends one to sleep 
than listening to an imaginative story does, for the same 
reason. 

Brertnyer.—A little pipe-clay dissolved in the water in 
which the linen is washed will preserve its whiteness and 
save both soap and labour. Try it. It also gives hard 
water softness, and will cleanse the hands better, and 
keep them softer than ordinary soap and water will. 
Fullers’ earth is also used for the latter purpose. 

W. Nicxotson.—It occurred on March 3lst, 1748, in 
Newgate. The seven prisoners were smugglers, who 
succeeded in knocking down the turnkeys and getting 
away. Only two ultimately escaped; the others were 
re-captured. 
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ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 


LXXXII. 


LXXXiIil. 


Bill—an Act; bill of costs, of complaint, of exchange, 
an account; a beak, 


LXXXIV. 
Lamp-lighter. 
LXXXV. 


1. 


He was 106 years old when he died; being born in the 
year 1696, and dying in 1802. 


2. 
Forty-nine and a half miles. 


LXXXVI. 
Pan-try—Pantry. 
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Lonpon READER. ADVERTISEMENTS. January, 1882. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 


(COLEMAN’S). 


A DELICIOVUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC. 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Extract of Malt; Nutritious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, 
and Health-restoring; suitable for the Robust in Health, as well ds the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the Medical 
Faculty. An immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the Frame is Invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). | long hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very 
- indifferent: I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to 

Sm,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send | be scarcely able to walk. 
for a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was per-| _ As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
fectiy acquainted with the value of the Eztractum Carnis, and not quite a| Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four 
—— to the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and, glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored me to better health than 
therefore felt « natural curiosity to test them when combined. ever, “ without the assistance of a doctor.” 

Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard work, but that whichis} I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, whom we have always 
quite as exhausting, viz., brain-work, very often experience the need of, and | thought consumptive, and, from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
have sometimes, an almost irresistible craving for a ‘‘ pick-me-up,” and | growing into a strong healthy lad. 
very often the panacea for a time of lassitude, and that state of mind which; _ Enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract.” 
renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the use of which mast} With thanks for your prompt attention to my last, 
sooner or later end disastrously. I am, Sir, yours truly, 

The man who can furnish a remedy sure, certain and harmless for the GEORGE A. TYLER. 
Jassitude which follows constant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, 
ee ee ee ee Sees ee ee ee LP's EXTRACT OF MEAT AND WINE (COLEMAN'S) 
by all Windia, eee a eee | Mineral Water Hospital, Bath, Sept. 22nd, 1881. 

Yours faithfully, 0. D. RAY. GenTLEMEN,—Referring to yours respecting your Liebig’s Extract of 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, Feb. 23rd, 1881. ’ | Meat and Malt Wine, I have much pleasure in testifying to its excellent 


| qualities. It is highly nutritious, stimulating, and health-restoring. 
_ EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 


| Every claim you make for it I can fully endorse, and I shall be pleased 
| to recommend it as an incomparable tonic. 
Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5, 1881. I am, Gentlemen, yours ng 
Dzaz Srrz,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with overwork and EDWD. J. VOYSEY. 


Pints, 30s. per dozen; Quarts, 50s. per dozen. Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
Sample Bottle sent tor Stamps. 


P.O. ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 


COLEMAN & Co., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
CHEQUES CROSSED LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s.6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
“ AUTOMATIC’ 


Silent Sewing Machine 






































SUCCESS.—The best 











and only certain remedy ever discovered 


IXTY YEARS’ 


The very highest Excellence in every respect,— 
in Design, Construction, Finish and Performance; 
Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness, Durability. 


HAND OR TREADLE, OR BOTH. 


Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial 
at Home. Lists Post Free. 


for pieserving, strengthening, beautifying or 


restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustaches, 
bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., & 11s. by all Chemists & 


Perfumers, and at 22, Wellington St., Strand, 
London, W.C. For Children’s and Ladies’ 
Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalled 


DALM OF COLUMBIA, 


and preventing them turning gray. Sold in 


S 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co., 
150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., 
London ; 


10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, Glasgow; 32, New Road, 
Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham, 


A Certified Agent in every Town. 
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Lonpon Reaper. 








BORD’S PIANOS, 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 


The well-known Importers of these celebrated Pianos, 
have removed to 


42,Southampton Row, 


HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 
“Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment of 
Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
with 25 per Cent. Co-operative Discount for 
‘Cash; or on the Three Years’ System, from 16s. per month 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 


On the Three Years’ System, 
FROM 10s. 6d. PER MONTH. 


Full valueallowed for oldinstruments of any kind, in exchange. 


BLAIR’S © GOUT.- PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
‘HE excruciatin in is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
T this cnlshented, Medicine. . a 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain 
“to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


ALEX, ROSS’S NOSE MACHINE 


Applied to the Nose for an hour daily, so directs the soft 
cartilage of which the member consists, that an ill-formed 
nose is quickly shaped to perfection, Sent by pattern post, 
secretly packed, by return, for P.O.O. 10s. 6d. Pamphlet, 
2 Stamps, 21, Lamb’s Conduit Street, High Holborn, London. 
Also Ross’s Skin Tightener, for removing furrows and marks 
on the face, 3s. 6d., or sent for 54 stamps. 


A FACT! 
HAIR COLOUR WASEL 


By damping the hair with this wash, in two hours the hair 
becomes the original colour, and will remain so, 10s. 6d. ; 
‘sent for stamps, secretly packed—Atex. Ross, 21, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, High Holborn, London, England. Agent— 
Gurney, 6, East 14th Street, Broadway, New York. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


a ince excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indi- 
gestion, bilious and liver complaints, loss of ayes weiness, 
£\ldiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach und bowéls. a 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
theadache so very prevalent, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


























THE. UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for-the removal of all muscular and outward: complaints, 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable, 


N.B.—Advice can be obtarned, free of charge, at 533, Oxford Street, Lo 
dauy between the hours of tl and 4, pach nl reet, London, 


FURNITURE ON EASY TERMS 
Pianos, Sewing Machines 


FURNITURE 


Of every description from the Best Makers, on Easy Terms. 











PAYMENT by INSTALMENTS. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


To the Secretary, CIVIL SERVICE FURNISHING 
ASSOCIATION, 


17, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Ma. G, Hl, JONES 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 
























A month’s free trial at home. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 








Easy payments, 10s. Monthly. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 








Sewing Machine. 


«maker taken in exchange. 





WEIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES. 
LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITCH. All one price. 


=<*cluded. Hand or foot. Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. 
World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. 


Attachments in- 


Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
Machines by any other 





J. G. WEIR, 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 

MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMG@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 














is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER. ‘TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed 
medicine, Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. As a remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We 
eould multiply instances ad infinitum of the extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, 
Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used 
any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and also from a sense of duty we owe to the 
profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of faith on the part of the 

Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours. SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy'’s Chemists. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cozz1s Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutonopyye, that the whole story of the Defendant 

Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


a: 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

g . effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION and SPASMS, 
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| COUGH... 
LOZENGES | 


All Children suffer from them, if [l*ayecsutety the best 3 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE |} metre | 


bem. - all Chemists. | samp || COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS | 
KEATING S Leveson |] Stzonely recommended by the most 


| WORM TAB LET . TINS ONLY, 1/1} and 2/9. 











as THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE ‘DYSPEPSIA. 


DRS. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many other Medical Men, have given unqualified 
testimony to the importance of the discovery and the great value o 


-LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


As possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect vigour of Body and Mind, 
It is Effervescing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and refreshing Beverage. 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds ; prevents and 
quickly cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, and other Fevers, Smallpox, Measles, and Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
and various other altered conditions of the blood. 





Dr. ALEX. MILNE—“ In searching for the best combination of Salines Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port 
we alighted on that of Mr. Lamplough, Its utility as a remedy in Fevers ESFe-Aa>, —of London) writes OT have guans pransuas bearing my cordial testimony 
and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever S x to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of 
Measles, &c., has been testified to by the leading members of the profession.”* M4 Gastric Complaints and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia.” 

" THOMAS CARE JACKSON. faq. F.18.C,3-,and Surgeon to the ¥ 
sq-, F.R.C.S., an m to the : “ts , 
Great Northern Hospital, London.—“ I am inthe habit of prescribing it we HER MAJESTY’S REPRESENTATIVE, ter GOVEREOR 
pot ve linge types te gl pL Oe eee ana meter wl Th oof aveat olen, und X shall reetee Se"boxr i 
i i i i x v : . ea ss: ?, 
notion without a" oe ae ee a is in the hands of all Europeans visiting the tropics,” 


CAUTION.—Beware of Spurious Salines and Effervescing Salts containing injurious elements put forward by unprincipled persons as the same or better thing. PYRETIC 
SALINE a ate ane ae = any su =e oe to 7 ——- or og formations, 
nm Paten 88+ ottles, 8 Ss, an s each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Desler, Mot of H. Lamplough, 118, Holborn, London, E.C, 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 

MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
; . effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhaa, and is the oy ne in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
: effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION and SPASMS 
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is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER. 'TOOTHACHE, “MENIN' GITIS, &e. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

Dzar Stz,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed 
medicine, Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. As a remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We 
eould multiply instances ad infinitum of the extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhosa and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, 
Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 
Choleraic Diarrhea, aa even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed its surprisingly controlling power. e have never used 
any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and also from a sense of duty we owe to the 
profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of faith on the part of the 
Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours. SYMES & Co. 

Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy's Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Corzis Browwe was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutoropynez, that the whole story of the Defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Botties at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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DRS. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many other Medical Men, have given unqualified 
testimony to the importance of the discovery and the great value of 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


As possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect vigour of Body and Mind, 
It is Effervescing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief 2 Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds ; prevents and 
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Dr. ALEX. MILNE—“ In searching for the best combination of Salines ’ Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical a of Emigrants from the Port 
we alighted on that of Mr. Lamplough, Its utility as a remedyin Fevers ada of London) writes :—‘‘ I have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony 
and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever. 5 » to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of 
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iBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 


(COLEMAN’S). 


A DELICIOVUS BEVBRAGSGE AND TONIC. 
Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Extract of Malt; Nutritious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, 


and Health-restoring; suitable for the Robust in Health, as well as the In 


valid. Strongly recommended by the Medical 


Faculty. An immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the Frame is Invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 


Srm,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send 
for a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was per- 
fectly a tn the — : the Eztractum gee and not quite . 
atranger to rating and fortifying properties of malt wine, an 
therefore felt a natural pom Bene to test them when combined. 5 

Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard work, but that which is 


ite as exhausting, viz., brain-work, very often experience the need of, and | though 


we sometimes, an almost irresistible craving for a ‘‘ pick-me-up,” and 
wery often the panacea for a time of lassitude, and that state of mind which 
renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the use of which must 
sooner or later end disastrously. 

The man who can furnish a remedy sure, certain and harmless for the 
Sassitude which follows constant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, 
and may be said to have added many years of usefulness to the lives of 
useful men. 

Your Extract is a success, and when more generally known, will be used 


dy all toilers of the mind. 
Yours faithfully, O. D. RAY, 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, Feb. 23rd, 1881. 


» Pc EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 


Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5, 1881. 
Dzaz Srr,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with overwork and 











long hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very 
indifferent: I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to 
be scarcely able to walk. 

As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously. ree or four 
glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored me to better health than 
ever, “ without the assistance of a doctor.” 

I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, whom we have always 
t consumptive, and, from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
growing into a strong healthy lad. 

Enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract.” 
With thanks for your prompt attention to my last, . 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE A. TYLER. 





Les EXTRACT OF MEAT AND WINE (COLEMAN’S.) 


Mineral Water Hospital, Bath, Sept. 22nd, 1881. 

GentTieMEN,—Referring to yours respecting your Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat and Malt Wine, I have much pleasure in testifying to its excellent 
qualities. It is highly nutritious, stimulating, and health-restoring. 

Every claim you make for it I can fully endorse, and I shall be pleased 
to recommend it as an incomparable tonic. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours — 

EDWD. J. VOYSEY. 





Pints, 30s. per dozen; Quarts, 50s. per dozen. Carriage 
Sample Bottle sent tor 


P.O. ORDERS TO BE 


ow to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
tamps. 
MADE PAYABLE TO 


COLEMAN & Co., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 





CHEQUES CROSSED LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANE. 





Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s 


Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, and “See that you get it.” 











IXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS.—The best 
and only certain remedy ever discovered 
for preserving, strengthening, beautifying or 


restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustaches, 
bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., & 11s. by all Chemists & 


Perfumers, and at 22, Wellington St., Strand, 
London, W.C. For Children’s and Ladies’ 
Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalled. 


BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


and preventing them turning gray. Sold in 


S 


OLDRIDGE'S 





WILLCOX & GIBBS 
“AUTOMATIC” 


Silent Sewing Machine 





The very highest Excellence in every respect,— 
in Design, Construction, Finish and Performance; 
Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness, Durability. 


HAND OR TREADLE, OR BOTH. 


Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial 
at Home. Lists Post Free. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., 
London ; 

10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, Glasgow; 32, New Road, 
Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 
A Certified Agent in every Town. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Lonpon Reaper. . 





STARTLING NOVELTIES! 


1s. The American Pocket Timepiece. Ss. 
PATFNTED. WARRANTED FOR TWO YEARS, * 
Steel Balance. Correct Action. 

This useful little article, size and shape of ordinary watch, enamel 
ial, strong electro case, crystal dome, patent self-adjusting swivel to 
attach to watch guard, In fact 
THE BFST ARTICLE EVER OFFERED. 

Post Free, 15 stamps. CNE SHILLING. Two for 27 stamps, 


1s. The Puzzle Purse. 1s. 
The Cash remains quite safe inside till you know the secret. 
Post Free, 15 stamps) ONE SHILLING. Two for 27 stamps. 


1s. The Vanishing Half-penny. ls. 


ROARS OF LAUGHTER. SIMPLE BUT AMUSING. 
This ingenious puzzle is a marvel : half-a-dozen half-pennies disappear 
m the table at a touch, to the surprise of all beholders. 


CAUSES ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 
Post Free, 15 stamps.5 ONE SHILLING. 
Direct only from the Importers, 
THE MIDLAND NOVELTY COMPANY, 


SPRING HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
N.B.—With an article we enclose a most useful little present gratis. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


in is aickly relieved and cured in a few da 
“Trtacesisrated Weta “wand whe 
no restraint of let during their use, and ars certain 


to proveat th doe attactng any vii — 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1} and 2s. 9d. per box. 


ALEX. ROSS’S NOSE MACHINE 


Applied to the Nose for an hour daily, eo directs the soft 
cartilage of which the member consists, that an ill-formed 
pose is quickly shaped to perfection, Sent by pattern post, 
secretly packed, by return, for P.O.O. 10s. 6d. Pamp let, 
2 Stamps, 21, Lamb’ s Conduit Street, High Holborn, London. 
Also Ross’s Skin Tightener, for removing furrows and marks 
on the face, 3s. 6d., or sent for 54 stamps. 


A FACT! 
EFIAIR COLOUR WASFEL 


By damping the hair with this wash, in two hours the hair 
becomes the original colour, and will remain so, 10s. 6d.; 
sent for stamps, secretly packed—Atex. Ross, 21, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, High Holborn, London, England. Agent— 
Gurney, 6, East 14th Street, Broadway, New York. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


\@iddiness, and all Pree of 
fn eee the distressing 
prevalent, depression of spirits = | et sight, nervous 
affections, pr nerve dw’ Lin pimples, and sallowness of the akin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








Two for 27 stamps. 




















THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT: 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
ali ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward complaints, 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most complaints to which herself or Family is lizble, 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charye, ut 533, Oxford Street, London, 
daily between the hours of 11 ana 4, or "by tler. 


FURNITURE ON EASY TERMS 
Pianos, sewing Machines 


FURNITURE 


Of every description from the Best Makers, on Easy Terms. 








PAYMENT by INSTALMENTS. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


To the Secretary, CIVIL SERVICE FURNISHING 
ASSOCIATION, 


17, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Ma.G, H. JONES 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 




















A month’s free trial at home. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Easy payments, 10s. Monthly. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





WEIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES. 


LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITCH. All one price. 
Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. 
World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. 


Hae— cluded. Hand or foot. 
Sewing Machine. 


maker taken in exchange. 


Attachments in- 


Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
Machines by any other 





:. G. WEIR, 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


¢ 





Lonpox Reaves. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EPPS’S COCOA 

. : | 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected.cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is‘by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease: Hundreds-of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may. escape many a fatab 


shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service Gasette. 
MADE.-SIMPLY. WITH-BOILING WATER OR MILK. ; 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMCQOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable srar'f ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE: 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specificin CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEU MATISM, GOUT, CANCER. TOOLTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists; Medical Hall, Simla, January-5, 1880. 
Dzar Stn,— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this’ justly esteemed 
——— Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not =i in Hindostan, but all over the Hast. As a remédy of general utility, we 
uch question whether a better is semporeed into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We 
all multiply instances ad + wm of the extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhwa and Dysentery, Spssms, Cram 
—, the —v ancy, and as a general sedative, that have occurred under our personal observation ppp, Bo. years. 
leraic Diarrhea, even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed its surprisingly controlling power. e have never used 
any pacar form of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and also from a sense of duty we owe to the 
profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a delibe, ate breach of faith on the a of the 
Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours. SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chémists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CuLoxopyNz, that the whole story of the -Defendant 
FRkewan Was deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. by all Chemists. Sole Manutacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, BA, Great Rusool asgbanted Ww.c. 
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KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 


, Pe cn mntveliot in Snateyiny artis pha nyo 

ES /< BUGS gaiecarima Horus, me . a mei ogmmncd 

Shi [FAS i 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


S/BEETLES “KEATING’'S POWDER.” 
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| THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE DYSPEPSIA. 


DBS. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON. pee Seevnws. one many other > een Men, have given unqualified. 
: testimony to oo importance e discovery and the great value of . + 21 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


As possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect vigour of Body and Mind, 


It is Efferveseing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant a in Headache, i,t nol Goshen Gee le, and oir Bevers, Smaglipox: Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish ga prevents and 


pox,d , and Eruptive or Skin Com 
red conditions of .he blood. 
Dr. ALEX. MILNE—“ In searching for the best cxuththebion, ames at ‘ Dr. SP 


ARKS (Government Medical of Emigrants from the Port 
we alighted on that of Mr. Lamplough, Its utility as a * remedy in Fevers , of London) writes :—“‘I have great pleasure In bearing my cordial testimony 
and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such carlet Fever “ > to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of 
Meesies, &e., has been t testified to by the leading memb the p " / Viz} Gastric —— and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia.” 

HOMAS CA 8 C. JACKSON Bea. o ‘R'C.S. d@Surgeontothe a Ne ; 
and Su: 0 ' : 
orthern Hospital, London.—* I am int the habit of prescribing it WS 6, x MAJESTY’S PRYRESEMTATIVE, the Seana! supply of 
largely »,its composition being known to pos aud I = every reason to be ON ey } sag Ss oy at Spe pw s Ttis me pred M we, and I ‘T shall rejoice to 
sati with it. is beauti pared, can used at a moment’s é aline, states :—' ag ts >, 
notice without trouble,” v™ isin hands of all Europeans visiting the tropics,” 


CAUTION.—Beware of ma vt — and Effervescing Salts containing injurious elements pas forward cae unprincipled persons as the same or aati things PYRETIC 








NE a oe contain Magnesia or any substance lik by a ere? or = f 
mn 8s-sto Bot x s each 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Mitedicine pon gee oe of AN, 118, Holborn, enti, E.O, om 
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